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wrought in the past for noble ends and which might be 
effective in the life of the people to-day. This happy 
mingling of antiquarian lore with present-day interests 
furnished a rare and effective combination which made 
his work unique and his loss lamented by a large circle 
of friends and fellow-workers. 


5d 


A Law of heredity as well as of social tradition is mani- 
fested in the history of races. Marriage of individuals 
of a higher race with those of a lower race is commonly 
beneficial to neither of them. Of this law the Portuguese 
furnish the best illustration. Living in that part of 
Europe which is nearest to Africa, and having none of 
that instinct of aloofness so strong in the Northern races, 
they have gone into Africa with little or no prejudice 
against intermarriage with the natives and settlement 
for life in that country. The result has not been a bless- 
ing. The children born in such marriages are controlled 
by the public opinion of other children of their own age. 
They play their games, they enjoy their pleasures, they 
adopt their superstitions, and gradually sink to their 
level. The large infusion of African blood, even in the 
people of Portugal itself, goes along with a semi-barbaric 
mode of life, which, although we do not draw the color 
line against them in our mills and factories, makes them 
inferior in some respects to the negroes in this country. 
The farther away they are from the line of African de- 
scent, the better are the Portuguese in looks, manners, 
and character. 

od 


THE men who deliberately palter in a double sense are 
worthy of little respect, and, when they are found out, as 
in time they commonly are, they have little respect 
among their fellows. But many who do not intend or 
desire to juggle with language, fall into confusion of 
thought and confuse others by careless use of phrases. 
The word ‘‘hell,’”’ for instance, which once had a clear- 
cut meaning, understood of all the people, now has half 
a dozen meanings, so that to say that one does or does 
not believe in hell may mean almost anything one pleases. 
For instance, there are people who still believe that hell 
is in the centre of the earth, and that the earthquake and 
volcano are related to it. Others believe in a similar 
hell, not located. Others again drop the idea of literal 
fire, but believe in endless torments which they describe 
as the pains of hell. There are still others in good stand- 
ing to whom hell represents some eternal difference of 
fortune separating them from heaven. Then there are 
Universalists who steadily affirm their belief in hell, be- 
lieving that sin is and ought to be punished; also the hell 
of the Swedenborgian, and that of the moralist who lo- 
cates it within the confines of this life, and so on. In 
such a case as this to use language without definition is to 
add a little to the jargon of theological controversy with- 
out shedding light upon important problems. 


od 


ONE of the most difficult tasks of a Unitarian paper 
is (o keep its literary department entirely free from all 
taint or susp-cion of partiality. So many of our sub- 
seribers and readcrs are themselves authors that it is 
difficult to maintain our rule that all books shall be read 
and criticised by our reviewers without regard to a friend- 
ship, ecclesiastical kinship, or anything but the merits 
of a book, read and tested as other books are. ‘This 
is the only rule of criticism which can give our literary 
department any value for our readers. But we are 
continually tempted, and often asked to let some 
friend of an author review a book in order to adver- 
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tise it and to assist in its circulation. A specious and 
attractive plea is that, when a fellow-Unitarian publishes 
a good book, we ought to push it for his sake and 
for the sake of the cause. Not infrequently complaint 
is made because some eminent specialist, who takes the 
trouble to review a book for us, points out some defect 
or error which mars the statement of the author. But 
how can we secure the confidence of our readers, who 
depend upon the critical judgments of our reviewers, if 
they believe that we suppress fair criticisms, and try 
to make it appear that every Unitarian author is superior 
to all other authors in the same field ? 


& 


OLD-FASHIONED men and women, or ‘‘ladies and 
gentlemen of the old school,” are always with us. 
They do not represent types of excellent character and 
good behavior, of which the like or the equal is never to be 
met again in the degenerate future that is supposed to lie 
before us. They are simply the older survivors of the 
better class of the generation before our own. Living 
into the company of a younger generation, they keep 
enough of the manners and dress of the older time to 
set them apart and to indicate their standing and his- 
tory. But the generation that admires. them is prepar- 
ing its own contingent of well-bred and well-dressed 
people, to survive when most of their fellows are gone 
and show to those who are to follow them how in our 
time men and women of the better sort behaved, what 
ideals they cherished, and what kind of success they 
wanted and strove to attain. ‘That the old-fashioned 
ladies and gentlemen are admired while they are here 
and lamented when they are gone is a good omen for 
the young, and is no sign of the passing away of the finer 
types of human excellence. 


Stirpiculture. 


When we see the wonderful results following the 
efforts of horticulturists to improve vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, and the similar achievements of those who 
are making wonderful improvements in domestic ani- 
mals, the question naturally arises, Why cannot similar 
results be obtained in the improvement of human beings, 
physically and mentally? Many plans have been devised 
both in ancient and modern times, but none have been 
successful enough to win universal approval and universal 
adoption. The saying, ‘‘None but the brave deserve 
the fair,’ is a relic and reminiscence of social laws 
which once had popular sanction. But they were laws 
that led to lawlessness and disregard of the ordinary 
sanctions of morality and religion, and therefore fell 
into disrepute. 

But, although we have no well-defined plan of im- 
proving races and families, there are tendencies which 
need only to be well defined and encouraged to bring 
about the improvement which is desirable. Although 
falling in love is, and we hope always will be, the prin- 
cipal incentive to marriage, yet it needs only slight re- 
flection to bring into view some of the laws which make 
channels in which love most freely flows. The ideals 
which are cherished by the young, and by the members 
of the social circle which has most influence with them, 
will always furnish the strongest attractions, drawing the 
young together and shaping the plans which they will 
hope to carry out through marriage. These ideals may 
be such as tend toward high character and the improve- 
ment of the race, or they may be such as tend to degrada- 
tion and degeneracy. It is possible enough to train 
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young men and women in such a way that poverty, 
rude manners, illiteracy, or physical ugliness would be 
so abhorrent that falling in love with a person who was 
poor, awkward, ignorant, or ugly would be out of the 
question. It is possible also so to train the young people 
that any one of several things that seem desirable, such 
as wealth, intellect, culture, or physical beauty, would 
. be the most powerful attraction to guide in the choice 
of associates, ending with love and marriage. 

The possible attractions which would naturally bring 
together those who ought to marry for the benefit of 
posterity are so many that it is impossible to enumerate 
them all. To show how powerful they may be and 
how common they are, whether they tend to improve- 
ment of the race or not, we have only to mention the 
unwritten laws, the powerful ideals of race and character, 
which cause whites to marry whites, colored people to 
marry colored people, Jews to marry Jews, Catholics to 
marry Catholics, the rich to marry the rich, and so on 
through families, communities, and races, according to 
their several ideals. 

To bring out more distinctly what we mean by the 
possibility of making plans which might influence 
hereditary influences, let us imagine an artificial case 
which would certainly be effective. Suppose the general 
government should ordain that a pension of a thousand 
dollars a year should be paid to every married couple, 
both of whom were equally skilful in the use of both 
hands, the man being six feet high and the woman five 
feet eight inches, and both having brown hair, blue eyes, 
and fair complexions. It would not be long before all 
men and women having these traits would tend to 
drift together, to associate with each other, and, by 
that law of contiguity which is so powerful in such 
cases, to fall in love with each other and to marry. In 
a hundred years the number of such persons in the United 
States would greatly increase. Let any other standard 
be ‘set, and similar results would follow. Now that 
which a pension could accomplish is obtained by any 
impression strong enough to furnish a motive. When 
any mental, moral, or physical quality is greatly ad- 
mired and honored in any community, the tendency is 
for persons who have these qualities to admire, honor, 
and love cach other. Every youth cherishes some ideal 
of a future mate, and the falling in love, whether at first 
sight or after long acquaintance, depends largely upon 
the appearance of some one who conforms to that 
cherished ideal. It is possible, then, for society, with- 
out inventing any new methods of stirpiculture, to make 
the family relation tend toward the production of men 
and women of the kind that the community admires 
and honors. It needs only slight knowledge of different 
communities, which are unlike each other, to discover 
the fact that the dominant ideals of character tend 
toward the production of admirable men and women in 
one Community, and of men and women who are not 
admirable in another. There are towns where for a 
hundred years the tendency has been toward improve- 
ment in a somewhat stationary population, and otl@rs 
where the tendency has been as distinctly toward de- 
generation; and in both cases the influences which tended 
toward the mating of the young and the rearing of chil- 
dren were the ideals of character and conduct which 
were most powerful in the community. That which 
young people most admire they will seek to find in their 
companions. If they seek, first of all, wealth, they will 
tend to marry wealth, without regard to the moral or 
physical disabilities of those with whom they are mated. 
If they seek, first of all, intellectual companionship, 
they will tend to marry those who have intellectual 
gifts, and so on, with beauty, physical excellence, or 
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any other thing that is desired. The higher law of 
stirpiculture is evident enough. Obedience to it comes 
only with a high, social standard accepted with enthu- 
siastic and sentimental devotion. 


The Summer Conference. 


Getting together is a charming word of deepest sig- 
nificance to the modern world, and to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. We are awaking to the consciousness 
that the religious community has never been a unit, but 
in large measure an aggregation of almost unrelated par- 
ticles. The summer conference, which brings together 
representatives of various bodies of Christians differing 
more or less widely in doctrine and method, was a happy 
thought in some fertile brain,—a germ-thought capable of 
large development and of wide-spread influence. 

It is a tacit acknowledgment that religion is wider 
than name or creed, has a bearing on human destiny in- 
finitely beyond the small paling that keeps the denom- 
ination in and the people out. This tacit acknowledg- 
ment is of great value, and shows a perceptible broaden- 
ing in the conception of men of the office of the Church. 

The subjects treated are also significant and deeply en- 
couraging. It would be difficult to hold a conference 
many consecutive days listening merely to sermons and 
theological talk. The sermon, if it takes that form, must 
therefore be deeply veined with humanity, consonant to 
the whole round of interests, and with a grasp on human 
nature of a vital kind. 

But oftentimes the summer conference does not take 
that form. It uses its wings. It emancipates itself 
from the trammels of creed and purely speculative the- 
ology. It finds itself face to face with man as man, with 
woman as woman, even with the child as a separate en- 
tity worthy of loving study and the best thought that 
can be given to the budding and blossoming of the open- 
ing soul. 

Questions of sociology cannot be shut out. Life in 
great cities, the housing of the poor, the question of tem- 
perance, of prison reform, of all branches of education, 
the great problem of the unchurched, the settlement idea, 
the treatment of the insane, how to deal with dulled and 
brutalized classes, how to make mission work more 
effective, and many other questions crop up, and vindi- 
cate their right to be called religious. For in the great 
scrutiny of human conditions and needs we may alter 
the old saying and emphatically declare that nothing 
relative to man’s nature and state is without the relig- 
ious implication in some form or other. 

It is too much to expect that a conference of some 
length shall coruscate continually with intellectual brill- 
ianecy. Much of commonplace, perhaps something that 
is dull, tiresome, may at times be uttered; but the value 
does not lie so much in original or startling thought, as 
in the creation of an atmosphere that all may breathe 
and be inspired by new and freshened emotion. Its office 
is to wake up the mind, to touch old springs of mentality, 
partly run dry, with new potency, to thrill again into 
life the perception of the beauty and significance of com- 
mon things, common duties, to get new side lights and 
gleams on the relations and interrelations of life. 

So too, by getting together in social intercourse, the 
spirit of charity is broadened. Friendships new and 
fresh again become possible for the middle-aged and the 
old. The impalpable, unexplainable side of intercourse 
is the best thing we bring away from refreshing contact. 
It is like the fine, cool air of a summer morning, not 
grasped, but felt. It helps through many barren and 
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weary times, and is an encouragement and an inspiration. 
The conference deepens conviction, expels doubt, en- 
courages the half-hearted to persevere, and sheds dew 
and balm. 

It is well that religious people of many denominations 
have chosen to incorporate ‘‘the good time”’ among their 
observances, to enliven and cheer by intercourse and 
companionship the vacation time when they come to- 
gether free of care, ready to learn and impart. The 
good time need not be wild and riotous: it may be made 
to match the good gospel and the good word. It tends 
to do away with isolation and aloofness that too often 
are sterile, and to bring in the fructifying principle of 
union, of learning and imparting by which all are en- 
riched. 

It is well for the churches of one faith to draw near in 
this way: it is even better for those of differing commun- 
ions to enter into a league of amity where differences 
are left aside and points of agreement are emphasized. 
Good people of all creeds must unite if the world is to be 
saved, if the kingdom of heaven is to come upon earth. 
The summer conference is therefore one of the hopeful 
indications of the time, one of the great schools of relig- 
ious thought and growth where teachers and learners 
come together, and none is too proud to sit upon the 
learner’s bench. 


The Workingman’s Gospel. 


The rapid rise of industrialism seems destined to shape 
society and take control of every form of organic effort. 
The church has got this matter to look after. Mr. Gom- 
pers complains, with fairness, that the ministers only 
recognize the labor movement when there is a strike in 
existence, and do not seem to be alive to the fact that 
there is a real upheaval of social life going on. He adds 
that, if the Church wants men who labor to take a hand 
in it, and a heart, it must in turn comprehend the working- 
men. It must give life and light and love and that sort 
of truth which covers the living needs of toil. The labor- 
ing man is not any longer deeply interested in a future 
world. He knows a good deal more about the present 
world, and he requires a great deal more of its comforts. 
He has been to our free schools, and there is little satis- 
faction to him in being told that the inequalities of this 
world will be rectified hereafter. Wendell Phillips once 
said: ‘‘This is a dangerous experiment which the republic 
is trying,—that of giving exactly the same education to 
all classes of people. As sure as the sun shines in the 
heavens, if we obliterate class distinction in our schools, 
it will get rubbed out everywhere.” 

It is no sort of answer to these men to say that the 
majority of ministers have the kindest of feelings for wage- 
earners. Sympathy and pity are not satisfactory. Our 
theology has been made over, and now we must make 
over our religion. The new religion must have a demo- 
cratic spirit. It will have to teach a real equality of 
rights and privileges,—certainly not equality of ability, 
but equality of aspiration and effort. It will forbid the 
whole schedule of aristocracy and autocracy based on 
wealth. These things will have to be rubbed out of our 
churches. Magnificent buildings for the rich, and cheap 
chapels for the poor, do not fit into the new demand. 
Expensive ministers for the privileged, and cheap parsons 
for the East Side, will not reach the crowd of either side. 
The church is going down between classes. The Catholics 
do far better. They have one church for all; and the 
great majority of priests are true to equality in the pews. 
The day is coming when Protestants must drop their 
sectarianism,—mainly supported by pink teas and bizarre 
bazaars,—and must turn united effort to make the world 
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God’s homestead and to seeing the people as his real 
children. 

On the other hand, if industrialism is coming to the 
front, it must not expect to escape its obligations. A 
religion of this life must have a creed for this life. Simply 
to say we do not believe in your heavens and your hells 
does not cover the case. A modern study of Christianity 
will give it an interpretation startling to those who have ~ 
been accustomed to look only at its eschatology. The 
Golden Rule, in which Jesus summed up all the law and 
the prophets, has nothing to do with believing, but every- 
thing to do with doing. Jesus refused to place any em- 
phasis on sabbatical laws. To him it was far more im- 
portant to know that God was a worker. “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ He took special pains to 
go about with his disciples in the spirit of this protest. 
The Gospels, if read with the workingman’s vision, con- 
stitute a most surprising religion of labor. Even turning 
back to the Old Testament, we get the Fourth Command- 
ment almost as a new revelation. Instead of creating a 
day of rest, its main object is to create a week of toil. 
‘Six days shalt thou labor, and do ali thy work.’’ In fact, 
a fair and honest study of the Bible will give the laboring 
man exactly that which he needs, and which the sincere 
laborer desires. In no place does it dishonor labor. In 
not one passage does it uphold or defend caste or class. It 
is the religion of the common people. It does not order 
doing with the brain, but with the hand, whatever the 
hand finds to do. Mi 

Then it bluntly follows that there is no religion at all 
in shirk and no salvation for the shirker. There must be 
a new vision of honest labor, as the hopefullest sign of 
manhood. ‘To cut down our work to a minimum is the 
new sin of the twentieth century. To hinder a man ora 
woman from earning daily bread violates not so much 
civil law, as the Golden Rule. We have got a huge lie 
imbedded in our modern view of labor. It is something 
to be avoided, something to be legislated out as far as 
possible. The new religion will demand more work rather 
than less, but a fair division of its obligations—and after- 
ward justice in distribution. The sooner we turn our 
faces away from the dogmas of medieval pietism and 
the crotchets of formalism the better for us. 


Current Topics. 


Tuat the Russian forces under Gen. Kuropatkin have 
suffered a disaster at Liaoyang that finds few parallels 
in the history of civilized warfare was indicated by official 
admissions by the general staff in St. Petersburg at the 
beginning of the week. In a series of impetuous ad- 
vances, conducted with consummate skill, which began 
on August 24, a Japanese army of more than 200,000 
men drove the Russians back from position after posi- 
tion, each fortified by the best engineering skill. After 
a continuous engagement on August 30 and 31, Gen. 
Kuropatkin was compelled to abandon Liaoyang, at 
which place elaborate preparations had been made to 
check the Japanese. At the beginning of the week, 
Kuropatkin, having crossed the Tai River, was making 
his way northward to Mukden with infinite labor, while 
Gens. Oku and Nodzu were pressing upon his rearguard 
and Gen. Kuroki was attacking his flank along the rail- 
road line in an effort to envelop his army. ‘The losses 
on both sides are believed to have been terrific. 


ad 


Ir is the consensus of opinion among military observers 
that the fighting about Liaoyang determines the out- 
come of the summer’s campaign in Manchuria. It was 
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admitted that Gen. Kuropatkin, who has shown a strik- 
ing genius for extricating his army from apparently 
hopeless situations, would make his way to Mukden. His 
troops, however, have suffered so severely in morale, and 
have lost so much of their supplies, that they will be in 
a condition only a little better than that of the French 
at Sedan. Whether Kuropatkin will be able to hold his 
base at Mukden under the circumstances against the 
advance of a victorious enemy, who is apparently inde- 
fatigable, is a problematical question; and the chances 
are strongly in favor of a crushing defeat for the Russians 


at their second point of opposition to Field-marshal. 


Oyama’s strategy. 
; ad 


THE great trades-union demonstration, which was a 
feature of the Labor Day celebration throughout the 
country on last Monday, served afresh to call attention 
to the numerical strength of organized workingmen. At 
the same time it was apparent that the reverses which 
have been suffered recently by their cause had brought 
union leaders to a more sober realization than ever be- 
fore of the gravity of the industrial problems that con- 
front them and the country. The most recent defeat 
for organized labor is indicated by the virtual collapse 
of the strike in the packing-houses, which at its inception 
threatened the country with a meat famine. In New 
York City, where building operations have been almost 
entirely suspended by a strike by the Building Trades 
Alliance and a subsequent lock-out by the employers, 
a similarly unfavorable outcome of the struggle for the 
union men appears to be imminent. 


st 


‘THROUGH the generosity of an anonymous benefactor 
and the co-operation of the family of the late A. A. 
Common, the famous English astronomer, the Harvard 
Observatory has added to its equipment what is regarded 
as the largest efficient telescope in the world,—a five- 
foot aperture reflecting instrument. The new telescope 
will be used mainly for photographic work. It has a 
focal length of about 27 feet, and will be an invaluable 
contribution to the effectiveness of the work of the ob- 
servatory. Other great telescopes compare as follows 
with Harvard’s latest acquisition: Yerkes Observatory, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., lens measurement 40 inches; Lick 
Observatory, California, 36 inches; Imperial Observatory, 
Pulkowa, Russia, 30 inches; Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 26 inches. 

rd 


INTERESTING army manceuvres, on a’scale unprece- 
dented since the Civil War, were begun by the War 
Department on the battlefield of Bull Run last Tuesday, 
to continue through the week. About 27,000 men, in- 
cluding regulars and contingents of State militia, are 
engaged in the evolutions, which are designed to re- 
produce conditions of actual warface as nearly as may 
be. The troops are divided into a ‘‘Brown” army under 
Gen. Bell and a ‘‘Blue’”’ army under Gen. Grant. Pre- 
cautions have been taken, as in the great fall manceuvres 
of European armies, to avoid actual collisions between 
troops, and the results of the evolutions will be based 
upon theoretical outcomes of actual marches and occu- 
pation of positions by rival bodies. In order to provide 
for remuneration to farmers and land-owners whose 
properties might suffer by the movements of troops, a 
damage board is in session to consider and settle claims 
for indemnity. 

ad 


THE perennial Near Eastern question in one of its 
aspects was brought to public attention in Rome on last 
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Friday when Prince George of Greece, who is commis- 
sioner-general of the powers in Crete, gave out a news- 
paper interview, in which he emphasized his conviction 
that it was impossible to delay the union of the island 
of which he is administrator to Greece. Prince George 
pointed out that the population of Crete and Greece 
are racially homogeneous, much as are the populations 
of Macedonia and Bulgaria, and that the sense of Grecian 
nationality would not be stayed by the artificial barriers 
which the concert of Europe had imposed upon it. There 
are indications that the movement for annexation to 
Greece is gaining strength in Crete, and it would not 
surprise the European chancelleries if in the near future 
the Cretans were to proclaim their union with Greece 
proper. Such a move, of course, would set at naught 
the calculations of the diplomats, who are strongly op- 
posed to the growth of the small states of South-eastern 
Europe. The tendency in Crete is an apt illustration 
of the desire of all the nationalities in the Turkish empire 
for racial union under autonomous governments. 


wd 


PoLitTicaL considerations of a practical sort are as- 
cribed to the betrothal of Crown Prince Frederick 
William of Germany and the Duchess Cecilia, sister of 
the reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
which was announced by the kaiser at the beginning of 
the week. It is surmised that the kaiser’s purpose in 
atranging or sanctioning a union between the heir to 
the throne and a princess not of a German princely 
house—a marriage that has a precedent only once in 
the last century—is to bring the Cumberland, Danish, 
and Netherlands courts, with all of which the future 
German empress is connected by blood, into closer re- 
lations with the German court. In the mean while, as 
in all royal marriages, the impression is conveyed in 
Berlin that the match is the result of a love affair. The 
story of the courtship of the young crown prince as 
obtained from official sources furnishes a pretty narra- 
tive of that phase of human society that is as old as 
the race itself. 


Brevities. 


Fresh air and plenty of it will cure consumption. 


Many of the new ways in which women earn a liveli- 
hood have been opened because there were women ready 
to do the work. 


Fifty years ago the needle and the factory furnished 
nearly all the opportunities for women who wished to 
support themselves. 


Free passes and half-fare railway tickets are rebates, 
are they not? Does not the man who uses them live 
in a glass house from which it is not safe to throw stones? 


‘There is a legitimate demand that the minister shall 
be a man of integrity,” says one of our religious ex- 
changes. That is a statement of a fact so obvious that 
the wonder is that any one should make it. 


That will be a strange war going on at Panama, where 
great battles are to be fought between two armies, one 
composed of men and the other of mosquitoes. Upon 
the issue of that conflict the lives and fortunes of thou- 
sands of people will depend. 


A principal difference between the North and the South 
concerning the social status of the negro is caused by 
mutual misunderstanding and suspicion. Each thinks 
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the other wishes to do what it has no intention of doing 
and could not be made to do. 


Things come but once in this world. In the process 
of evolution, buffaloes came. Destroy them, and there 
will be no more buffaloes. If all roses were destroyed, 
there would be no more roses; and, when any form of 
civilization passes away, it passes forever. 


It is proverbial on ’change that ministers and women 
are slippery customers to deal with. The reason for this 
is that they are not aecustomed to playing the game. 
They are like beginners at croquet, who, when they 
‘‘flinch,’’ do not see why they should not have another 


stroke. 


If one is in a position where the work is repulsive, and 
nothing else is in sight, there are two alternatives. If 
the work is dishonorable or dishonest, he must get out 
of it, even if the poorhouse or death be the penalty. But 
otherwise let him do this distasteful work patiently and 
better than any one else can do it. It will not be long 
before this person will be marked, unlike others, and 
will be called up higher. 


Many consider it cruel to say that men of all classes 
may find joy in their work; and yet, if any youth begins 
at the right end, and persistently seeks to do the things 
that are worth doing, it will be strange if something does 
not appear worth doing for its own sake, or, if not that, 
at least worth doing and interesting because it furnishes 
support for a. family with provision for the higher life 
outside of the daily task. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Religious Sympathy. . 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The religious conditions that Mr. St. John describes in 
a recent number of the Register are sadly familiar to those 
who have resided for any length of time in rural New 
England, who have been interested in such questions. 
Indeed, the same conditions exist all over this country. 
Unquestionably we Unitarians ought to be able to con- 
tribute something toward the solution of the problem in- 
volved. Some good—possibly much good—might be ac- 
complished by the missionary plan suggested by our 
earnest secretary. Meanwhile, a great deal of help might 
be given by indirect methods of co-operation, and a spirit 
of helpful sympathy that arouses the minimum of theo- 
logical antagonism. It will be found that, in most com- 
munities where such conditions as Mr. St. John describes 
exist, the intellectual life of the people is at a very low 
ebb: books are scarce, and there is little stimulus to 
thought. Liberal religious ideas are only possible where 
people read and think for themselves. It is a rare in- 
stance where a community is unwilling to be helped if the 
people are approached in a wise and sympathetic way. I 
have been much cheered and encouraged during my 
present summer vacation, spent in a small rural town in 
Maine, where the religious and intellectual conditions are 
deplorably backward. The character of the religious 
services in the little church is about what Mr. St. John 
describes. I attended the services for two Sundays, and 
became acquainted with the minister and his helpers. 
The second Sunday I was invited to take charge of the 
evening prayer meeting,—an unusual experience for a 
Unitarian minister. I accepted the invitation and de- 
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livered my message. There was but one testimony at 
the close of the address. One of the leaders explained 
to me afterward that the reason for this unusual silence 
was that the people were so impressed with what was said 
that they wanted to think. The following Sunday I was 
invited to preach, and the resident minister made a special 
effort to have a large congregation present. Now this 
man is a type of the fervid Free Baptist evangelist, a man 
of exceedingly limited education, with no library and no 
money to purchase books, trying to support a family of 
five on less than forty dollars a month. ‘The people are 


-poor and intellectually starved. There was no difficulty 


in disposing of such magazines and books as we could 
spare. The great need of this community is intellectual 
quickening, and nothing would accomplish this quicker 
than some good books. I promised a small group of 
people who are interested in promoting a higher intellect- 
ual and moral life in'the town that I would make an effort 
to have some books sent to them to form the nucleus 
of a small village library. Will not some of the readers 
of the Register, when they get back:to their homes next 
month, pack a box of books, or send one or more by ex- 
press, addressed to Miss Madge Houghton, Weld, Me.? 
Packages by express or freight should be marked via 
Wilton, Me. W. H. Ramsay. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


A Church for Isolated Unitartans. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The letter on ‘‘Isolated Unitarians”’ written by J. W. 
Riley of Mapleton, No. Dak., published in the Register of 
August 11, is most interesting, as it describes a condition 
which exists in the West and South. To meet this 
condition the Unitarian Church of All Souls was organized 
last fall, and from October to June a weekly envelope, 
containing something significant and interesting to Uni- 
tarians, a printed minister’s letter, a sermon or. other 
document, went to each person on the mailing-list. 
The attempt was made to place these isolated liberals 
in close sympathetic touch with our fellowship through 
the mail. All letters which came to the minister of 
the church were personally answered. In fact, the 
personal relation was maintained between pastor and 
people so far as possible. 

The church was organized much as is a local church 
society, even to a regular subscription-list. 

A score joined the church during the season, signing 
the Spring Garden Covenant, Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘Our Faith,” 
and a statement of purpose to support and be loyal to 
the ideals and the organization of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. 

I received from all sources $100 to defray expenses 
of the year, and in my judgment the experiment suc- 
ceeded. Many Unitarians, isolated and remote from 
our churches, were made strong and happy in this sym- 
pathetic relation. 

But perhaps the best feature was the contagion of 
the idea. Mr. Foote of New Orleans is doing much the 
same thing for isolated liberals of the South. Mr. 
Bennett of Lawrence, Kan., has by means of the mail 
extended the bounds of his parish to cover the State 
of Kansas. 

I am at present the minister of Unitarian Church of 
All Souls for the isolated Unitarians. The active work 
of the church will begin in September. I invite cor- 
respondence, suggestion, support, and information from 
all who are interested and able to help. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 

CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., Box 174. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Little Pilgrim. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


O little pilgrim, whither art thou going? 
The way is long and steep; 

Dark is the night, and all the winds are blowing. 
“Yet I the path must keep.” 


Turn, little pilgrim, turn thy footsteps weary, 
For thou wilt miss thy way; 

The path is lost in fog, the heights are dreary! 
“Ah! but I would not stay.” 


O foolish pilgrim, what will be thy pleasure 
‘When thou hast reached the goal? 

Lonely thou art, and weary beyond measure. 
“Yet I will trust my soul.” 


What dost thou see that thou, without repining, 
Dost go upon thy way? 

“Before mine eyes a star is softly shining 
That makes the darkness day; 


“And in mine ears the words of saints and sages 
Ring louder than the storm; 

And, though without the chilly night wind rages, 
My heart with love is warm.” 


The Heretic. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


The majority of Christian believers have always re- 
garded the heretic with feelings largely composed of fear 
and contempt. They naturally and invincibly hate any- 
thing which departs in noticeable measure from the 
beaten path of religious faith and practice. It is worth 
while to try to understand a little this universal and deep- 
seated distrust of heresy. What is signified by that 
posture of defence which the world instinctively adopts 
toward every threatened invasion of its territory of sacred 
custom and belief ? 

There is but one passion strong enough to inspire such 
bloody persecutions as those which have stained the 
record of religion in the past, and that is the passion of 
fear. Men are afraid of that which seems to threaten 
the destruction of their faith, and the horror of this fear 
is an indication of the worth to them of their religious 
hope. May it not be that there really is danger where 
common human nature is so much afraid, and that the 
majority of people are thus wisely provided with an im- 
pulse to hold them back from paths in which it is not 
safe for them to walk? For the way of heresy is one that 
is beset by many and grave perils, and these ought to 
be taken into account when the course of any heretical 
movement is being considered. 

We hear something said at times of the ‘‘safe anchor- 
age of creeds,” and we may easily convince ourselves that 
this ‘‘anchorage’’ is more or less a delusion. The mind 
of no religious communion remains stationary for any 
great length of time. All are soon adrift upon the seas 
of thought; and, though they keep an anchor down, it 
either drags or fails to reach bottom. But most men 
sail these seas, and perhaps are only fitted to sail them 
as the ancient Greeks navigated the narrow waters known 
to them, keeping close to a familiar shore, and never ven- 
turing far out of sight of those headlands by which their 
course can be easily and accurately determined. The 
men whom Columbus took with him on his first voyage 
of discovery had reason to feel some shrinking from the 
adventure to which they were bound. There are many 
perils on the wide ocean they were to cross, perils which 
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they were but poorly equipped to meet. So he who puts 
forth on the pathless deeps of spiritual discovery needs 
for his guidance a knowledge of the stars which few have 
as yet acquired. He should be furnished with sextant 
and compass which the light of nature alone will not 
teach him how to use. He requires to be sustained by 
a courage and a faith such as few souls thus far possess. 

Many examples might be cited to show that the dangers 
which surround the way of the heretic are not of imagi- 
nary character. Too often his quest for greater riches 
and a better way ends not only in mental, but in moral, 
disaster; and it must needs be that they who prosecute 
such a search with any hope of success are people pe- 
culiarly fitted for the task they undertake. This ought 
to be remembered both by the friends and the critics of 
the Unitarian movement. Its rather small success in 
building up a religious organization cannot otherwise be 
fairly compared with the labors of those who have no 
reproach of heresy to bear. The native power of its 
beliefs to attract people from the common multitude can- 
not be rightly measured unless we allow for the natural 
repugnance of the average mind toward venturing out- 
side the limits which seem to be approved by the experi- 
ence of the great majority of men. Unitarians should 
not quarrel with the conditions which the life of the world 
imposes upon the work they are set to do, and equally 
they should not allow their sense of the intrinsic worth 
of the message given them to deliver to be in the least 
weakened merely because it is still so difficult to win to 
their standards a popular response and following. 

But there are risks other than that of going astray 
from any certain course and of getting lost in fogs of 
doubt and uncertainty. There are risks still more serious, 
perhaps, which the heretic must encounter and which 
help to constitute a very good reason why the world at 
large is so well armed with prejudice against every form 
of heresy. “The isolation of the individual, or of any 
small company of people, from the great body of believers 
is often a heavy misfortune, and always threatens to 
produce unfavorable effects upon a character so cut off 
from the larger currents of the world’s life. ‘There is no 
special fun for any right-thinking and right-feeling per- 
son in being a heretic; and, when people have come to 
think more of the little distinction it involves than of the 
great deprivations to which it subjects them, they per- 
fectly illustrate in themselves one of the penalties that 
is frequently paid for serving the world in posts of diffi- 
culty and danger. 

The man who lives too much by himself in any kind 
of seclusion rather tends to become narrow, provincial, 
and opinionated, and to indulge himself in a foolish kind 
of spiritual pride. If therefore the heretic after a term 
of years maintains his breadth of view and any wide range 
of sympathy for ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,” it 
will not be because the world at large has done much to 
help him toward the preservation of this frame of mind. 
When a company of men is denied the privilege of asso- 
ciation with the main body of a great army, and forced 
to take up the position left to bushwhackers outside the 
camp, the temptation is strong upon them to adopt bush- 
whacking tactics, and to enter upon a somewhat lawless 
method of spiritual warfare. To hold any position re- 
garded by the mass of men as being heretical, and to 
remain therein, modest, sweet-tempered, and broad- 
minded, is a result to be achieved by most men only at 
the expense of some little cost. 

Unitarians at the present time are not the only people 
to pay honor to the early leaders and champions of the 
cause which they represent. A goodly number of writers 
standing within orthodox lines have made unstinted con- 
fession of the significance and worth of the Unitarian 
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protest, as one of the forces that has helped to shape a 
more enlightened Christianity. None of them have been 
ready to bestow unqualified praise upon the Unitarian 
movement, and of course unqualified praise is something 
it does not deserve. But, when these friendly critics 
point out so clearly how much better this work might 
have been done and how sadly the movement has gone 
astray in one and another direction, one desires to say to 
them, ‘‘Try it for a little time yourselves, to see how you 
like it and what you can make of it.’”’ Unitarians are 
heretics not from choice, but of necessity. They have 
not deserted the great Christian host: they have been 
ignominiously thrust out. For those who now help to bar 
the door against their return, to taunt them with the hard- 
ship of their lot, and to point out to them how, being 
thus exposed to the elements, their apparel has suffered, 
seems a proceeding somewhat deficient in understanding 
of the real situation. 

But, whatever other men may think of him or say to 
him, the heretic has to learn to hold his own course and 
abide by the verdict of his own self-judgment. He has 
his peculiar difficulties to face, but these are by no means 
insurmountable. It is hard to be regarded as the enemy 
of all true Christian faith, and to be treated with undis- 
guised scorn as one scarcely deserving to be made the 
recipient of ordinary courtesies. Yet, however weak 
human nature may be tempted, there is no necessity to 
answer scorn with scorn. Ecclesiastical fellowship is 
easily withheld and denied, and that fellowship has a 
value which the heretic should not underrate. At the 
same time it is not within human power to shut any 
person out of the ‘“‘communion of saints” if only he is 
fit to enter there. The heretical name may set close 
limits to one’s recognized circle of friends and associates: 
it ought not to be allowed to narrow the range of one’s 
sympathies or of one’s spiritual vision. And the path 
of the heretic, for one who is competent to sustain the 
part, is by no means destitute of special advantages. 
There is in it something of the freedom and hardihood 
which generally go with the life of the pioneer, and it is 
small wonder if some come to prefer it despite its com- 
parative loneliness for the emancipation it affords from 
hampering conventionalities. That is, however, a some- 
what dangerous fascination; and the safer mood is one 
which accepts the hard conditions so long as they may 
have to be borne,—not without longing for closer contact 
with the great vitalizing stream of the life of the Church. 


Threescore Years and Ten. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


It is always interesting to have the great mystery of 
life, old age, and death, treated from the purely scientific 
point of view. Why should man grow old and die? The 
simplest, lowest organisms do not really die, but are ina 
sense immortal. They reproduce by simple fission or 
splitting. The body of the parent divides into two equal 
parts and so multiplication goes on. Concerning the 
amoebe, it is hardly exact to speak of parent and children. 
The parent persists: it does not produce offspring and 
then die. Its whole body continues to live. Each of the 
new amcebe grows, and each of these in turn divides in 
two. It never dies a natural death and has never lost an 
ancestor by death. This is called the ‘‘immortality of 
the protozoa.” 

Now man pays the penalty of his supremacy in the 
animal kingdom by being subject to death. Threescore 
years and ten seems to be the allotted term. Yet, although 
in his case death may not be avoided, it may be consider- 
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ably postponed. The latest scientific teaching is that by 
proper attention to the normal life man may live out a full, 
well-rounded period of perfect bodily health, of sound men- 
tal activity, and a vigorous exercise of all his powers not 
only to fourscore, but even to one hundred and ten, twenty, 
or forty years. ‘‘Eat and drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow ye die,” said the ancient philosopher. And the 
new thought would repeat and enforce that dictum with 
this most vigorous proviso,—be just, be sane, be pure, be 
moderate, be temperate in all things, or you will not only 
shorten your days, but will also cheat yourself of true 
happiness and defeat the highest objects of living. Since 
from the standpoint of science a conscious personal im- 
mortality is not considered, the best practical alternative 
is to make the most of the present. But how prolong 
the present life and postpone senile decay and death? 
The answer is given in a remarkable book by Prof. Elie 
Metchnikoff of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. To him the 
old age of man, physiologically considered, should be the 
most glorious part of life. As it is, however, it is all too 
brief: to a majority of persons. it is only a ‘‘chronic 
disease,” and death comes prematurely. By a careful 
study of the white corpuscles of the blood Prof. Metch- 
nikoff has discovered that these tiny cells, whose function 
it is to attack and devour the microbes that invade the 
body and produce disease, are gradually overcome by the 
excessive growth of connective tissue in elderly persons, 
who in consequence lose their vigor, vitality, and elasticity 
of mind and body, and slowly yield to the forces of decay 
and dissolution. By the administration of the proper 
serum, which science is to discover, this fatal process may 
be checked, and a man of advanced years, successfully 
treated, shall continue in the full, glorious, triumphant 
exercise of his faculties till the natural limit is reached, 
when he shall fall asleep without pain or regret, being 
apprised by the instinct of normal death that the end is 
at hand. 

At present only one man in a thousand dies a ‘‘natural 
death.’’ A reason for this may be found in the fact that 
man is not quite in harmony with his environment. 
His brain has developed more rapidly than his other 
organs. He has many organs that are useless and rudi- 
mentary,—survivals from ape ancestors, which are gradu- 
ally dying down, but have not yet been eliminated. Such 
inherited parts cause discord and disease. Among these 
useless remnants are, for example, the hair upon the body, 
the wisdom teeth, the vermiform appendix, the large in- 
testine, and other parts that might well be dispensed 
with. In man’s present stage of evolution and in his 
artificial and civilized mode of life these are not only of 
no service to him, but are an actual detriment to health 
and bodily comfort. 

The normal man ought continually to develop all his 
capabilities. With each advancing year he should in- 
crease not only in wisdom and experience, but also in the 
actual accomplishment of high aims and the realization 
of his ideals. A scientific study of old age shows how far 
short of this most men fall, how unsatisfactory are their 
achievement, how feeble and futile their efforts. Cer- 
tainly we are warranted in expecting far happier and 
richer results. The ‘‘grand old man,’ whom we see only 
eccasionally and in whose works we all rejoice, is’at once 
proof and example of what most, if not all, might be, 
were the normal life truly fulfilled. From the organism 
and original endowment of any creature we may predict 
its future, what place it should fill, what functions per- 
form, and what works achieve. How about man? 
Simply from a study of his natural history, says Metch- 
nikoff, we may claim for one with a vigorous body and 
well-stocked brain a youth of fifty years devoted to him- 
self and family, a middle age to a hundred years given to 
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the arts and sciences, and’an old age to one hundred and 
forty years in the service of humanity and the State, and 
then a final dissolution in the fulness of time ending in a 
beautiful euthanasia. These are a few of the suggestions 
offered us by a learned scientist and deep, sincere thinker. 
Why die before your time? Why not get into closer 
harmony with one’s environment? Why not study one’s 
own constitution and understand something of the proc- 
esses of waste and repair constantly going on? Why 
should we not direct and control our.own being, and so 
gradually modify our constitution just as we are learning 
to modify the nature of plants and animals? His as- 
surance is that, if we only strive to live the sane, normal 
life, our reward shall be the highest and fullest satis- 
faction of all our powers. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Summits. 


How the memory lingers over the elect moments—we 
can count them on our fingers—when we have topped our 
mountain! ‘The start an hour before midnight, the long 
grind through the darkness, the wrestle upward on the 
rock face, the tramp over ice and snow, the skirting of the 
dread abyss, the danger, the enormous fatigue, have at 
last culminated in this! 
with all its pomp beneath us. Where else such a sensa- 
tion, a prospect so magnificent, such a feeling of ethe- 
reality, of remoteness from the commonplace, of vast 
exhilaration? But it is a fleeting moment. This utmost 
eminence is not a place to rest in. Its air is chill, and the 
wind smites with a force unknown in the valleys. Half an 
hour of its pitiless exposure, and we are glad to descend. 
And, when from far down we look back on our peak yon- 
der, its awful loneliness, redoubled as it seems since our 
brief. visit broke for a moment on its eternal silence, 
appals and haunts the spirit. 

But the world could not get on without its heights. 
It is strange that the old dwellers of the Swiss valleys 
spoke of the mountains as ‘‘the evil country.” They did 
not know how much to these bare, forbidding realms the 
world owes its fertility! Without them no streams to 
run, no vital air currents to circulate, no fresh soil to 
enrich the fields. ‘The earth would be a stagnant marsh. 
The wealth of our planet as well as its beauty comes from 
its irregularities. 

One cannot contemplate the grand mountain archi- 
tecture of our planet without noting its close analogy 
with human life. Here too have we upper and under, 
the peaks and the valleys. From the dawn of time men 
have been discussing levelling processes, and have made 
the strangest experiments in the interests of equality. 
But humanity shows to-day, as conspicuously as in the 
time of the Pharaohs, its lowlands and its highlands, its 
greater lifting themselves over its lesser, and will doubtless 
continue to do so to the end of things. It would be easy 
to show how, in the social realm, just as much as in the 
continents with their Alps and Andes, the slopes, the 
elevations, the towering altitudes which man shows in 
relation to his fellow-man are the sources not only of the 
variety and interest of the world’s life, but also largely of 
its fruitfulness and prosperity. We are not built for dead 
levels. We want an outlook upward as well as down- 
ward. Abolish the human distinctions to-morrow, and 
they would be back again the day after. The names 
might be changed, but the things themselves would be 
there; for they are in human nature. 

But these human summits form a singular study. The 
struggles to attain them, and the experiences of those 
who get there, offer the mirthfullest of comedies, the 
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mournfullest of tragedies. Every department of life, be 
it remembered, has its;summit. There is somewhere, 
doubtless, the premier chimney-sweep and the first among 
bootblacks. We hear of men challenging supremacy in 
the swallowing of so much beefsteak at a sitting. There 
are tastes, we see, in summits! Men reach them in the 
strangest way. Our mountain peaks have been thrown 
up, many of them, by gigantic convulsions, enormous 
pressures from beneath, which have flung this crown of 
slate or granite to its topmost place. That too is how 
thrones and empires have been made. When a social 
eruption breaks out like that of the Commonwealth in 
England or of the Revolution in France, the boiling caul- 
dron beneath vomits forth a leader, and we see a Cromwell, 
a Napoleon, the country’s strongest man, shot up to the 
top. And what a positionitis! All the winds meet here. 
On it the fiercest light beats. The peak has that diabolical 
peculiarity of being a point from which you can’t take 
step without going down! And it is the loneliest spot in 
the world. A king has no friends. Said Tennyson of one 
of his last interviews with Queen Victoria, ‘‘She is so 
lonely on that height: it is terrible!” Dr. Arbuthnot 
remarked of Queen Anne at her end, ‘‘I believe sleep was 
never more welcome to a weary traveller than death was 
to her.” 

But there is a grace which mingles with every human 
condition, and the pain of the summit has its alleviations. 
One of the mercies connected with pre-eminence is that 
no man possesses it entire and complete. There is, luckily 
for him, always a valley in which to retire,—the valley, 
that is, of his various inferiorities. He, too, who looks 
down on so much, has the comfort of looking up. We step 
off our own little line of things and find that outside it we 
are nobodies. And to an honest soul there is no healthier 
realization. A man has been elected president of some- 
thing or other, and cannot sleep at night for thinking of 
his dignity. Let him for his comfort look round a little. 
He may soon persuade himself that his celebrity is not 
formidable. He has no need to ask whether he can paint 
like Sargent, or sing with Patti, or bowl like Rhodes, or 
play like Joachim, or draw a cheque with Rothschild. 
He may walk down Fleet Street and discover that every 
single man he meets can do a dozen things better than he 
can. Is it making shoes, or fitting a coat, or grooming 
a horse, or thatching a hayrick? These unnoted who 
crowd the road, in their department are as far above him 
as Matterhorn is above Zermatt. It is by this mixture in 
the same man, of high and low, that the world is kept 
sane. 

We shall not, if we are wise, ever give ourselves to 
summit-hunting as a profession. The great men find 
themselves there while seeking another thing, and without 
suspecting whither their path was leading. They hold 
the position when reached as a post where God has sta- 
tioned them, to guard as best they may till the appointed 
time. It was a saying of Cromwell, born doubtless out of 
his own experience, that ‘‘the men who go farthest are 
those who know not where they are going.’’ They move 
to their destiny pressed by a divine obsession. ‘‘Ich kann 
nicht anders,” Luther’s great word at Worms, is their 
common note. 

One of the strangest things in history has been the 
blindness of men to the real altitudes. A dirt heap im- 
mediately in front will shut an Alp from our view. One 
writhes in thinking of the way the great souls have been 
treated. ‘Think of a sublime Mozart, with that immortal 
music in him, visiting a Duchesse de Chabot (who re- 
members her now ?), who keeps him waiting in a cold room 
till his fingers are frozen, then bids him play, while she 
and her company are loudly talking all the time! An 
Archbishop of Salzburg takes this Mozart in his retinue 
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and lets him dine with his cooks. When this genius dies, 
he is put with others in a common grave, nobody to this 
hour knows exactly where. A Palestrina also, whose 
ethereal, heavenly strain reveals to us to-day the ex- 
quisite texture of his soul, fares exactly the same. His 
patrons treat and pay him as they do their cooks and 
footmen. Odd world, which lets Homer go begging, 
claps Bunyan in gaol, and pays its jockeys ten thousand 
a year! Perhaps the strangest part of it allis that the 
men themselves on summits are often unaware of the fact, 
and are looking out all the time on some other height 
which they conceive it is their proper destiny to climb. 
Cesar seeks to be known as a great engineer rather than 
as a great captain. When Voltaire visits Congreve, the 
dramatist poses as a country gentleman and disparages 
his literary work. ‘‘Had I not heard of you as a writer,”’ 
is the Frenchman’s retort, ‘‘I should certainly not have 
visited you as a squire.’’ We have a Goethe priding him- 
self, not on his ‘‘Faust,”’ but on his dabblings in science, 
and a Scott making everything of ‘‘Abbotsford”’ and 
nothing of ‘‘Waverley.’’ We, to-day, can readjust these 
values. We know our immortals, and what work it was 
that made them immortal. 

- In this talk on summits we have left a thousand things 
untouched. What a world of ideas, for instance, is sug- 
gested by that saying of Le Play, ‘‘La vérité étant un 
sommet, tout chemin qui monte y conduit” (‘‘Truth 
being a summit, every road that mounts leads toward it’’). 
Yes, truly! Amid all our present confusions we have 
this for reassurance. ‘The road on this side the mountain 
strikes exactly the opposite direction from the road on 
that, but they meet at the top. To-day science may 
seem to lead here and religion there. Great is the clamor 
of the contending hosts. But let each follow its light and 
move upward. At the summit waits the ultimate truth 
with its great reconciliation. 

There are summits too of experience, coming to all of 
us in our separate lives. What stories the world holds, 
could we reach them, of men’s greatest joy, deepest grief, 
vastest realization! But the grandest summit humanity 
knows is Pisgah, whence it gets its view of the Promised 
Land. The view changes with every generation. 
ever that mountain rises in the midst, and from its height 
the prophets get their vision. Hid in mists, shrouded 
often in utter darkness, yet always gleaming again through 
its obscurations, shines there upon man, as his guide and 
inspiration, the mystic, celestial light of the city of God. 
Selected. 


World Unity. 


BY R. Ll. BRIDGMAN. 


‘‘Recognize the truth and apply it’’ is the motto of 
the movement in which many public-spirited men and 
women in this country and in Europe are deeply inter- 
ested. This movement is for the establishment of a 
regular international congress to deliberate upon matters 
of concern to the nations, and to make recommendations 
thereon to the governments. Thisstepis the first practical 
one which is proposed for the organization of all the world 
into one political body. No new theory is proposed. The 
fundamental position is that the human race is one, that 
it was created so, and, therefore, it is not only statesman- 
like to work to realize the practical unity of the race, but 
it is weak to doubt or to deny the realization of that unity, 
and, worse still, it is folly to resist it. 

Granted that there is a dispute among scientific men 
whether or not the human race sprang from a single source, 
the fact that the origin from more than one source has not 
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become an accepted demonstration proves that the differ- 
ence between the races are not great enough for a scientific 
demonstration upon traits of living persons, and that is 
the practical point involved in the discussion as far as it 
has any bearing upon this movement for political unity. 
Again, the civilized races are largely nominally Christian, 
and the Christian doctrine is that mankind came from one 
source. It is true that the teaching of Christ makes no 
distinction between races. He did not die once for the 
white man, once for the black, once for the yellow, and 
once for the red. He did not give any different system 
of morals for the different races and colors of men re- 
spectively. His wonderful saying, that we are all one in 
him and he in the Father, he applied not only to those 
who sat with him at the Last Supper, but to those who 
should be added to their company; and he never alluded 
to any race of men as excluded from that oneness. 

This truth of unity in the human race, then, which we 
accept theoretically, but have never had occasion, po- 
litically, to put into practice, comes now to the very fore- 
front as the fundamental position in the movement for 
the unity of the world by organization as a political whole. 
That unity, being God-made, is bound to be realized, pro- 
vided the free acts of men follow the line of what is best 
for themselves. Whatever theory may prove correct re- 
garding each individual man’s choosing what is best for 
himself, the history of the last few hundred years shows 
such a marked advance toward the improvement of the 
race as a whole, physically and morally, and such progress 
toward political unity, that the facts are a sufficient refu- 
tation of any doubt upon the subject. In the fulness of 
time now comes this further step forward, appealing for 
the support of this nation and of the other great nations 
of the earth. The resolution of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature has been followed by a very strong seconding of 
the movement by leading citizens of Pennsylvania, by all 
of the justices of its Supreme Court, by prominent business 
men, by publicists, and by the governor. It has been com- 
mended by these signers to Congress. In other States 
it has aroused large interest, though in no others than 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania has formal action been 
taken. 

Now this truth, as it is insisted to be, of the fundamental 
unity of the human race, involves consequences and other 
truths which will certainly bring the world into political 
unity. One of the first of these corollaries is that, if 
humanity is one, there can be no such fact as genuine 
national sovereignty. And it is deeply interesting to 
note, in the very face of the fact that every nation claims 
absolute sovereignty for itself, successions of acts which 
show that repeatedly have the great nations, each for it- 
self and deliberately, waived their claims of sovereignty, 
tacitly, it is true, and have acknowledged that there is a 
sovereignty of humanity over them to which they owe 
allegiance. Nations have agreed to take certain action 
in connection with other nations, and they have kept 
their agreements. These agreements are not treaties; 
but they are agreements of higher grade, reached by 
special international conferences or congresses. It is true 
that the nations have not yet passed the point where they 
would concede, theoretically, a nation’s right to come 
into world agreements or to stay out: but the recent his- 
tory of China illustrates the practical standing of a nation 
which tries to stand out of its true relation as an integral 
and vital part of the human race. Outside interests have 
broken down the barriers, on the one hand. Self-interest, 
working within, also breaks them down. The demon- 
stration is complete that in these days of intereommunica- 
tion no nation can remain out of its rightful place as an 
essential part of the great human family. It seems as 
if, with our inventions which bring men and nations to- 
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gether, it would be forever impossible for any nation to 
isolate itself again. 

Practical unity of mankind has thus been established 
by the action of commerce, by the social instinct of the 
nations, by the need of self-preservation, and by military 
force following up the demand for commercial inter- 
course. ‘The time is fully ripe, then, for a discussion of 
the means of bringing about the political unity of the 
race, remembering that it will doubtless require long years 
before the movement will come to realization. Before it 
can be accomplished the nations must be educated suf- 
ficiently to realize the practicability and the importance 
of the step. It is a tremendous task to educate the public 
spirit of, say, half a dozen of the leading nations, which 
might be the nucleus of the unification of the race. One 
hundred nations, however, are in the agreement for the 
Universal Postal Union. Events move rapidly in these 
times, and it is possible that the mighty current of race- 
unity would quickly sweep the nations into it. But 
jealousies and ignorance would hinder, and perhaps a 
long time must elapse before the regular international 
congress will meet. But it surely will meet some time. 
It is possible for the Universal Peace Congress, which will 
meet in Boston in October, to do much to promote this 
cause. It can spread it among the nations, and it can 
carry home the enthusiasm which is half of the winning 
of the contest. The movement has a practical beginning 
and strong support, and it will certainly succeed. But 
it is for believers in race-unity to take hold and help it 
to succeed. 

BOSTON, 


The Passion for Truth. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOY. 


The nineteenth century brought into the world for the 
service of education, as well’as for the service of industries 
and government, the new temper of mind called the 
scientific; and the effects of this new temper or spirit have 
been nothing less than revolutionary. What is the real 
essence of this new temper or spirit, so far as it affects, or 
should affect, education? Is not its real essence the 
passion for truth or for the fact, as distinguished from 
the guess or the imagination? Is it not the preference 
for sound premises over logical trains of reasoning on 
doubtful premises? Is it not the conviction that action 
should be based not on shadowy inference or ingenious 
speculation, but on solid fact? The implanting of the 
love of truth as the opposite of error and of falsehood is 
surely one of the greatest contributions that education 
can make to individual efficiency; for the human powers, 
if they are to be efficiently used, must be exerted in 
accordance with the natural and moral law, or, in other 
words, in accordance with the facts of the world. 

This principle holds true in the least events and acts 
of the individual’s life, as well as in the play of broad, 
national forces. If one wants to dam a little brook on 
his own farm, he must know whether he can get a water- 
tight foundation for hisdam. Ifthe United States means 
to maintain successfully a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, the designers of the canal must know the extreme 
rainfall of the watershed of the Isthmus and the habits 
of the river Chagres. Such an enterprise, small or large, 
can only succeed on firm foundations of truth or fact. If 
the primary school-teacher longs to stir the sluggish mind 
of one of her scholars, she must first find out what the 
sluggishness is due to,—to poor food, to bad air, to ade- 
noid growths, to astigmatic or near-sighted eyes, to dull 
hearing, or to fear or shyness or a broken will. She 
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must find out the facts of the case before she can deal 
with it. She must learn the truth about that child be- 
fore she can set it free. 

In order to cultivate the love ot truth, it is of the utmost 
consequence that children should study things as well as 
words, external nature as well as books, living persons as 
well as pictures and descriptions of persons, events which 
take place before their eyes as well as stories of long past 
events. ‘This is the explanation of the value of productive 
labor to the child or youth, provided always that the labor 
be proportionate to the pupil’s strength and yield him 
some return which he values. Productive labor deals 
with facts, and is productive only so far as it conforms to 
the truth of things. The search for truth is the new 
passion and religion of to-day. It has been the most 
effective altruism of the nineteenth century. It rouses 
the enthusiastic devotion of many fine natures, inspires 
self-denial, patience, and courage, and makes men and 
women content to undergo hardships and to brave perils. 

With the love of truth often goes the love of freedom, 
and these two loves together are capable of inspiring and 
directing the most efficient human lives. That is a won- 
derful prophecy in John viii. 32,—‘‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ It follows 
from this doctrine that the most important quality in a 
teacher, whether for children or for adults, is genuine and 
transparent truthfulness. No other qualities, however 
brilliant, can compensate for the absence of this quality 
ina teacher. In the same way, and for the same reason, 
no quality is so valuable as truthfulness in the leaders of 
a free people, simply because truth-telling and truth-doing 
lie at the foundation of national efficiency. Inthe modern 
world a nation is effective in proportion to its truthfulness, 
or, in other words, in proportion as it keeps its thinking, 
speaking, and acting in accord with facts. 


Spiritual Life. 


The old hope rises, that this sorrow, which at this hour 
seems more that I can bear, may dwell with me always 
as greatness from which my life may take its tone.—Fllen 
Watson. 


a 


The fittest and most practicable place for the conquest 
of anger, selfishness, impatience, is a man’s own home. 
Be a saint there. It does not matter so much what you 
are elsewhere.—M ozoomdar. 

ad 


The man who strives to make the most and best of 
himself, to cultivate his nature on all sides, to put himself 
in as many useful relations with others as he can,—he is 
the religious man.—Celia P. Woolley. 

al 

You can help your fellow-men. You must help your 
fellow-men. But the only way you can help them is 
by being the noblest and best man that it is possible 
for you to be.—Phuillips Brooks. 


J 


Not alone by sudden surprises do we come to know 
how ‘‘God’s gifts puts man’s best dreams to shame.” To 
steady fidelity comes steady growth and enlarging vision, 
as surely as the harvest follows the sowing. There are 
better things in store for you than you know.—George S. 
Merriam. 

& 


The choir invisible! Who are the members of it if not 
all those who in any quiet, simple way are doing the day’s 
work, whatever it may be, as well as they know how? 
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who are trying to make life pleasanter and happier for 
those to whom their lives are naturally bound ?—/. W. 
Chadwick. 

a 


The calm sea says more to the thoughtful soul than the 
same sea in storm and tumult. But we need the under- 
standing of eternal things and the sentiment of the In- 
finite to be able to feel this. The divine state is that of 
silence and repose, because all speech and all actions are 
in themselves limited and fugitive-—A mzel. 
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Law and Gospel. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH, 


“Thou shalt not!” Word, have mercy on us all, 
And still to keep this law our hearts incline! 

Upon our ears the old commandments fall 
With voice to Moses and to us divine. 


“Thou shalt!” Hear also what the Lord Christ saith!— 
The law and prophets all fulfilled thereby,— 

“Thy God and neighbor love: he keeps the faith 
Whose life the new commandments justify.” 


The prohibitions of that code austere 
he son of David came not to revoke, 
But set God’s love where once had read his fear, 
And lighter made the burden and the yoke. 


Graven on stone the ancient mandate stood: 
Writ in our hearts the later precept lies, — 
A nobler summons to a higher good! 
A sweeter calling to a dearer prize! 


Keeping the Vision.* 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK. 


If this paper were to partake of the nature and functions 
of a sermon, I should have chosen as my text a beautiful 
verse in the second chapter of the book of Joel,—'‘ Your 
old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see visions.’”’ To my mind the cognate accusative is one 
of the most ingratiating tricks of rhetoric. Of course it 
is entirely superfluous and tautological to speak of dream- 
ing dreams and seeing visions. One could not very well 
dream anything but dreams, nor could one see anything 
but visions; and yet, were it not for these cognate ac- 
cusatives, to catch the mind by their insidious charm, 
this rare text would be sunk in the oblivion of medi- 
ocrity. But, having once caught the mind by these super- 
ficial means, the text proceeds to commend itself to the 
thoughtful reader in a truer and a surer way. It is 
found to contain a choice sentiment, one worthy of second 
thought. 

It must be as much as fifty years ago that there was 
published a book which the small boy of that time 
doubtless read with infinite delight. It’s title was ‘ ‘Forest 
and Shore.”’ It was a most excellent book of its kind. It 
dealt with Indian massacres and abducted maidens and 
reckless lovers and soft-footed, hawk-eyed trappers and 
thrilling rescues. Its background and scenery were the 
primeval forests of New England, inhabited by crafty and 
blood-thirsty redskins. Its time was the time of the 
Colonial Wars, when early settlers eked out a precarious 
existence, in little clearings, by the aid of block-houses 
and flint locks. The primary hero was an old trapper, 
who in woodcraft and cunning was the match for any 
redskin that ever scalped a victim. The secondary hero 
was the old trapper’s wonderful dog. A charming book 


* An address given at the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings, 1904. 
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it was, and one that I take great pleasure in recommend. | 
ing. In one of the stories the old trapper and his dog 
manage to rescue a settler’s daughter from a band of 
marauding redskins. The deed is performed at night. 
The sleeping Indians are decently and quietly stabbed 
around their camp-fire. The exhausted girl is released 
from the buckskin thongs which bind her wrists and 
ankles, and the little party sets out thankfully enough 
upon its long tramp to the settlement. They have no 
road to follow, not even a footpath. Straight across the 
country, over hill and dale, through dark and cloistral 
woods, over misty meadows faintly shimmering in the 
moonlight they make their way. Every little while the 
old trapper glances up to where the stars are shining 
through the tree-tops, and in that way he keeps his di- 
rection. There is neither doubt nor hesitancy in him. 
He plunges confidently on over rocks and fallen trees and 
murmuring brooks, and as confidently the rescued girl 
follows after. The stars are his guide-posts and his run- 
ning directions. He reads their promise or their warning 
and strides on. wiih 

Now, if you please, this romantic tale may suggest the 
present interpretation of our text,—your young men shall 
see visions. Your young men shall hold constantly be- 
fore them some bright hope, some high intent, some 
strong and changeless article of noble faith to which they 
may turn their gaze through the vistas of life, when there 
is doubt or uncertainty in their minds and from which 
they shall receive light and comfort and guidance in their 
hours of need. This only is what is meant by ‘‘keeping 
the vision,” —keeping that exuberant enthusiasm of youth 
toward life and the great opportunity; keeping that buoy- 
ant faith in one’s self, and in one’s work, and in one’s 
fellow-men, and in the order and beneficence of the world 
in which we live. ‘‘Your old men shall dream dreams, 
and your young men shall see visions.’’ The prophet 
Joel spoke those words describing the good time to come, 
when things should all be set straight, and the nation 
should have entered upon the golden age of its career. 
As one of the principle features of that happy time, he 
names this power of keeping one’s vision,—a power which 
shall become universal, and in the light of which every 
form of pessimism and stagnation and indolence and doubt 
shall perish. It requires no great depth of thought to see 
that Joel’s idea of a favored and prosperous nation is as 
true to-day as it was then, and that one of the essential 
conditions of national or social health and hope is to-day, 
just as much as it was then, the power of young men and 
women to hold fast to their enthusiasm, to retain their 
high purposes, to cling to their strong faith and their 
bright hope,—in short, to keep their vision. A 

The modern Utopia, the ideal society of the present 
time, will be, among other things, a society wherein the 
social conscience is strong,—a society in which every 
member shall appreciate the burden of social obligation 
that rests upon him or her, and shall strive, almost first 
of all, to obey that social conscience and to fulfil those 
social obligations. In fact, the major part of our morality, 
the major part of our ethics, has no bearing whatever 
aside from a social bearing. It is only the fact that here 
are several million people dwelling more or less together, 
tied together by certain inevitable relationships which 
they cannot ignore, influencing each other and depending 
upon each other,—it is only that fact that gives point 
to morality of conduct. If man could live isolated, he 
would at once be freed from a vast mass of moral obliga- 
tion. Alexander Selkirk upon his desert island doubtless 
found that a great many of the most fundamental axiom- 
atic moral precepts of his early training were reduced 
to the condition of absolute nonentities in this solitary 
environment. He could steal to his heart’s content, and 
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there would be nothing immoral in his stealing; for ‘‘he 
was lord of all he surveyed.’”’ He could lie until his throat 
was sore, and his lying would be morally innocuous, 
except in so far as it made his throat sore, for the simple 
reason that there was none to deceive. He was 


“Out of humanity’s reach; 
He must finish his journey alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
Even start at the sound of his own.” 


He could play golf on Sunday and be utterly exempt 
of all moral culpability, for 
“The sound of the church-going bell 
Those valleys and rocks never heard, 


Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared.” 


It is the fact of numbers that creates the necessity for 
most of our moral conduct. People react upon each other. 
One man’s actions influence the well-being of a dozen or 
a hundred other men. ‘The great object being to secure 
the welfare of the whole, at once a demand arises that 
men shall choose that conduct which shall react most 
beneficially upon their fellows, or at least upon the major- 
ity of their fellows. Hence we have morality and 
ethics, and the soil in which morality and ethics grow is 
the society. In our modern Utopia this obligation of moral 
conduct will not rest easily.upon the individual. It must 
dig its spur into his flesh constantly. He will never forget 
it. He will consider its entire fulfilment one of the first 
and most pressing duties at hand. By it he will be urged 
not merely to a passive conformity, but also to an active 
helpfulness. He will not be content to live in such a way 
as to be harmless to society: he will be impelled to do and 
to strive so as to become a positive benefactor to society. 
The first characteristic of our modern Utopia is that each 
citizen therein shall be perpetually haunted and prodded 
by a large and vigorous social conscience. 

But the possession of that social conscience carries other 
accessories with it. There is no sense in having a con- 
science unless one has also a firm conviction that the laws 
which conscience urges one to obey are true and reliable, 
and that the general and ultimate end which conscience 
impels one to serve is not only a desirable, but a well- 
assured end. In theory the pessimist cannot consistently 
be a moralist. Here is the quaint old sect known as 
Shakers. There are several communities in Western 
Massachusetts and New York. ‘The sect was founded by 
a thorough-going pessimist, a strong-minded old woman 
named Ann Lee. 
better be exterminated. She saw neither hope nor light 
for the future of the race. She therefore promulgated 
her doctrine of non-regeneration,—making marriage an 
offence,—and started her sect on that policy. To be sure 
it is as hopeless a task as the task of that other old woman 
who tried to sweep the Atlantic back witha broom. But, 
however that may be, what consistent right has the Shaker 
to act in a moral way? He really believes the world is 
going to the dogs, and that man’s highest possible glory is 
complete extermination. The very hopelessness of his 
philosophy must necessarily deprive him of all so-called 
moral obligation. It is good to be able to say that the 
Shakers are as gentle, as industrious, as law-abiding a sect 
as one could anywhere find. And yet theoretically their 
industriousness and their cleanliness and their gentleness 
are entirely inconsistent. They are traits that do not help 
out the fundamental Shaker purpose and the basic Shaker 
hope. That purpose and that hope are that man shall 
become extinct, and the whole effect of moral practices 
on the part of man tends to man’s happiness and pros- 
perity. They are like the wilful son in the parable, who 
told his father he would not go and work in the vineyard, 
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and straightway picked up his garden rake and started 
for the vineyard. If a man be what we call a moralist, 
then he must also be an optimist; for morality and op- 
timism are wedded together in a union which cannot be 
broken. Queen Mary was an ardent Catholic. She ear- 
nestly believed that the heretic was doomed to all eternity. 
Her action in burning those heretics was entirely proper 
and consistent.. These men were damned anyway. It 
could make no difference to them how soon they died; 
and, meanwhile, the longer they were allowed to live, the 
greater would be the danger that others would be drawn 
away from the faith by their insidious and poisonous 
arguments. She therefore had them burned at the stake, 
and she ought to have felt the same glow of righteousness 
in her act that we feel after weeding the garden. It was 
the only consistent thing she could do. In the same way 
for the pessimist any smallest piece of moral conduct is 
just so much cowardly shirking. If a man acts morally, 
he is going through the motions of optimism. If a man 7s 
a moralist, if he wants and intends to act in what we call 
a moral way, a way that shall redound to the benefit of the 
majority of his fellow-men, then zpso facto he is an opti- 
mist. Moral conduct has neither point nor basis except 
in the hope and the conviction that the time will come 
when, as the result of universal morality, mankind shall 
enjoy universal peace and prosperity and happiness; and 
whoever acts morally is by that fact enlisted under the 
banner of that hope and that expectation. So, if in our 
modern Utopia we are to find the individual endowed 
with an ever-active social conscience, it shall go without 
further saying that we shall find him an optimist, a man 
who fondly hopes and firmly believes that mankind shall 
one day enjoy life in something of its fulness and abun- 
dance, and who is constantly giving that hope expression 
in the nobility and the excellence of his daily conduct. In 
our ideal society, our modern Utopia, we shall find the 
individual possessed of his vision,—his firm hope in the 
good time to come, when 


‘Peace shall over all the earth 
It’s ancient splendor fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


We shall find the individual keeping that vision safe 
from all harm and detraction, and working from it and 
by its light and at its dictation and under its guidance 
in the little tasks and opportunities and details of his 
every-day life. However else the modern Utopia may 
be defined, it must be characterized by this strong fun- 
damental feature. It shall be a society where each in- 
dividual has his vision of the kingdom of heaven to come, 
where each individual keeps that vision as his dearest 
treasure, and works from it and gives it expression in 
each detail of his daily life. After all, the only hope for a 
society or for a nation is that its members and its citizens 
shall keep their vision, shall hold fast to their faith in 
themselves and their destiny. The nation whose men and 
women always retain the power of looking up and out 
through the tree-tops and vistas of their immediate en- 
vironment, to get a glimpse of the glory beyond that shall 
guide them and comfort them in moments of perplexity, 
is the nation which shall reach its destination most 
speedily and safely. Happy is that country whose old 
men dream dreams and whose young men see visions. 

Now historians are quite fond of assuring us that certain 
achievements or certain conditions may be safely taken 
as marking the coming of the period of national decad- 
ence. One writer says that, as soon as the great social 
inequalities begin to appear in a society, as soon as great 
fortunes begin to be amassed, as soon as abject poverty 
begins to show itself, as soon as the two extremes of ma- 
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terial well-being begin to take form, bloated and- arrogant 
wealth set over against the sufferings and filth of want, 
then the first step is taken toward that nation’s decline. 
Another man says that; as soon as a nation. passes from 
its period of rugged activity to its period of quiet con- 
templation, as soon as it passes that line where its am- 
bitions and inspirations are no longer shown in practical 
work, in hearty and coarse-grained activity, but in that 
finer and higher form which we call art, in rare paintings, 
in beautiful sculptures, in lovely music, or in choice litera- 
ture,—in other words, when a nation passes that line 
where its noblest aspirations are given an exquisite ex- 
pression instead of an actual fulfilment, the first step is 
taken toward its decadence. ‘There is a great difference 
between fulfiling one’s aspiration and expressing it. 
Other things being equal, the civil engineer is the man 
who fulfils his aspirations, while the artist is the man who 
merely expresses them. ‘The civil engineer stands before 
Hoosac Mountain and says to himself: ‘“‘What a fine 
thing it would be if I could dig a tunnel through that 
mountain! What a blessing to man! What a con- 
venience!’’ That is his aspiration. He does not know 
very well how to express it, but he has it, nevertheless; 
and, being impelled by it, he goes to work and fulfils that 
aspiration. :And, behold, in the course of months and 
years, we have a tunnel through Hoosac Mountain! The 
poet or the musician, on the other hand, does nothing 
more than express that aspiration, and express it with 
rarest skill and with most delicate precision. He stands 
before Hoosac Mountain and says to himself, ‘‘What a 
boon to mankind it would be were there a noble tunnel 
piercing this eternal pyramid of rock!’ He feels the 
same aspiration that the civil engineer feels, but, unlike 
the civil engineer, he contents himself with merely writing 
a sonnet about the tunnel, or painting a symbolic picture 
of the tunnel, were such a thing possible, or composing 
a stirring anthem about the tunnel. He simply ex- 
presses his aspiration. You remember, several years ago, 
that Mr. Kipling struck up a friendship with our naval 
hero, Fighting Bob Evans. He sent him a set of his 
books with a little poem. In that poem he struck exactly 
the note of difference between the man who fulfils his 
aspirations’and the man who expresses them. He says:— 


“Zogbaum does things with his pencil, 
And I do things with my pen; 
But you sit up in a conning tower, 

Bossing eight hundred men. 


“Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style, 
But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


“To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum and I can invent.”’ 


There you have the poet’s confession of inferiority to 
the man of action. Now these historians that I speak of 
tell us that, as soon as a nation begins to produce rare 
works of art, in the shape of classic literature and music 
and painting, it has approached the line where fulfilment 
of aspirations gradually begins to give way to exquisite 
expression of aspirations, and that thenceforth its gradual 
decline is assured. Of course there is an answer to that 
warning, which is simply that the strong, healthy nation 
will not only develop the power of rare expression for its 
aspirations, but will at the same time hold on to its power 
of fulfilling those aspirations. A nation can do both. 
There is nothing to prevent. The ideal nation will do 
both. 

And then there are other men who say other things, 
who tell us that the first symptoms of national mellow- 
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ness or national decay are contained in other facts; and 
their cry is all very dolorous, and the less we listen to it 
the better, perhaps. And yet I desire to join my feeble 
voice to the warning chorus. It seems to me there is 
another symptom far more fearful and far more worthy 
of our earnest thought. It is simply this: that, as soon 
as the members of a nation or society, or even of a church, 
begin to lose their vision, begin to relax their faith in the 
assured triumph of their nation or their church, begin to 
look up less frequently through the vistas for a glimpse of 
their guiding stars, then that nation or that society or 
that church is getting into a bad way. ‘There is another 
text, this time from the book of Proverbs, that carries 
exactly this burden: ‘‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.”’ If the poet who merely expresses his aspirations 
confesses himself in any shade inferior to the strong man 
who fulfils them, then the man who loses his aspiration, 
who feels none of the divine afflatus to fulfil or even to 
express, must confess himself decidedly inferior. And 
this is just the danger which faces us to-day, not only as a 
young nation, but as youfg men and women. What we 
need is some drastic spiritual tonic that will brace us up, 
and help us to hold on to our faith and our ambition and 
our enthusiasm, no matter how ruthlessly the years may 
scour our souls. We hear a great deal.about the fiery 
enthusiasm of youth, as though fiery enthusiasm belonged 
only to youth. What we need is something that will 
preserve that fiery enthusiasm through the years of 
maturity and of old age, and even up to the hour of death. 
Everybody needs it... None are exempt from the necessity. 
Of course it is a hard thing to keep, so many forces appear 
to be arrayed against it. Even the mere fact of growing 
older has the tendency to make man’s mind more sordid 
and commonplace. The vast army of little insignificant 
cares and trials which advance upon the estate of mature 
manhood have the tendency to dwarf and stilt our out- 
look and hem us down to a narrow and gloomy little 
routine of daily existence. As Wordsworth says :— 


“Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


That period is almost sure to come to every young man 
and young woman, when the joyous and exuberant hopes 
of youth begin to dwindle before the onslaught of practical 
and sordid affairs, and the buoyant and radiant aspira- 
tions which once thrilled his heart are felt less and less 
frequently. Unless some effort is made to revive them 
and set them upon a permanent basis, it will not be long 


-before the young man is left like the poor wretch in 


Pilgrim’s Progress who, with a muck-rake in his hand, is 
toilfully grubbing with bent head and drooping shoulders 
and dull eyes over a heap of refuse, while over his head, 
all unseen by him, hovers an angel form, holding a golden 
crown, and waiting, waiting in vain, for him to look up. 
He is the prototype of the man who has lost his vision. 
That peril will pretty surely come to us, if it has not 
already come, and we need to be on our guard against it; 
for with a little earnest, conscious effort it may be safely 
passed and the vision restored. 

Again, the actual experience a man suffers or enjoys 
in life may have great influence in destroying or preserv- 
ing his vision. He may start out, as a man begins a game 
of chess, with confidence and with a high resolve. He 
may plan his noble and victorious course of action, and 
attack the problems and obstacles with most promising 
energy. But perhaps before he has gone far his energy 
is dampened by the cold realization that he has made a 
poor move. Instead of being supremely hopeful, he be- 
comes intensely thoughtful and cautious. And then a 
little further along he finds that his folly is all the time 
accumulating added force against him. Instead of being 
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thoughtful and cautious, he becomes reckless and des- 
perate. He begins to take long chances and loses more 
ground each time. And at last he begins to see the toils 
closing about him, threatening an inevitable defeat. Do 
what he will, he cannot avert that defeat. So, in place of 
being desperate and reckless, he resigns himself to the utter 
bitterness of failure. He claims that he started wrong, 
and his first folly has dogged his footsteps with ever- 
accumulating cruelty. No wonder, we say, that he has 
lost his vision! No, it is no wonder; but still it is possible 
for him to keep it, even in defeat and failure. Two swal- 
lows do not make a summer, neither does his defeat mean 
that the whole world is going to rack and ruin. It is the 
sign of a strong man fo be able to keep the vision in spite 
of his defeat and failure; but that is only a strength which 
every one can cultivate, and it is the strength which this 
world needs more than anything else. 

Or again it may be simply the szght of wretchedness and 
suffering in others that dims the vision in a young man’s 
heart. 
that eventful day, a young, pampered prince, to take a 
ride through his father’s royal city. And, like the as- 
tonished young prince, instead of the hope and the joy 
and the eager grip on life that he expected to find, he sees 
the beggar running at his side and pleading with wolfish 
passion for a crust of bread; he sees the cripple or the 
leper sitting in loathsome rags in the dirt; he sees the 
famished goats and the little half-starved human babies 
scuffling together on the same dung-hill for the same 
banana skin. You may talk about visions, but his 
thoughts are not on visions. He thought life was happy 
and hopeful, and now he has found something to overturn 
all his theories and to dissipate all his illusions. It is a 
cruel process, to be sure, this process of disenchantment, 
and one that proves disastrous to many a tender heart. 
For, in place of the eager, ringing, productive ambition 
which he looked to see in the world, he finds the abomina- 
tions of poverty and filth and vice working out their awful 
depredations on human beings. Such a discovery is a 
severe test on a young man’s faith in human life. If he 
be in the least timid or weak or over-sensitive, the chances 
are that he cannot stand the test, but that the bulwarks 
of his faith will crumble at the blow, and leave him drift- 
ing hopelessly in ‘‘the unfathomed sea of doubt.’’ And, 
even if he be strong and courageous in his fresh young 
hopefulness, it will go hard with him before he can find, 
in spite of this dark picture, an adequate justification for 
his faith and his cherished vision. 

This is the task that awaits our young men and women 
to-day,—the task of accepting the conditions as they are, 
and still keeping firm hold upon their faith in life; the 
task of growing old as they must, and still retaining their 
perennial enthusiasm toward life; the task of suffering 
all the set-backs and defeats and failures that life has in 
store for them, and yet being able to raise their heads, 
“bloody, but unbowed,” out of this record of ruin. It 
is the kind of men and women we need to-day, in both 
Church and State,—men and women who have kept their 
vision and who are working, not in the listless, plodding 
dejection of brute endurance, but in the spring and 
elasticity of an indomitable conviction. Longfellow must 
have been a keen observer of the times when he wrote that 
couplet in the ‘‘Psalm of Life,’’— 


“Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!” 


Dumb, driven cattle exactly defines so many of those 
we see about us to-day, who have been utterly stam 
peded by the panic of sorrow or failure, and who are now 
grinding along, like Samson in his grist-mill, imbittered, 
soured, blighted, cut off from all the life-giving well- 
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springs of faith and hope. We see them in high places 
and in low, in State and in Church. It appears to be the 
popular ailment of the times. Here, for example, we 
have a great hue and cry about the minister’s age limit, 
the pitiful plaint that a minister of fifty can get nothing 
todo. Churches want the young and inexperienced men. 
The seasoned pastor full of years and ripe knowledge is 
left to go begging. There is an alarming amount of truth 
in the cry. But what is the reason for it? Why does the 
older man find it hard to secure a church? Why is the 
young parson in demand? Is it simply a matter of age? 
Nonsense! It is a more pathetic reason than that. It 
is because the older minister of to-day is very apt to be 
tainted with the tincture of cynicism and unfaith. He 
is very apt to be a man who has lost his vision, in spite of 
his noble words. I claim the privilege of speaking with- 
out offence, being neither very old nor very young. The 
reason churches are anxious to get the young men is 
because in the young men they are morally certain of 
finding a faith as yet unspoiled, a hope as yet unsullied, 
a vision as yet untarnished by hard contact with the facts 
of this world. Was there any age limit for Phillips Brooks 
or for Henry Bellows or George Putnam or Theodore 
Parker? You say these men were exceptional preachers. 
To be sure they were; but what made them exceptional 
preachers if not their stubborn and glorious vision, their 
faith in the thing they were doing and the end they were 
working to win? There is no age limit to a minister's 
efficiency. But there is a limit reached just so soon as 
a minister begins to lose his vision, and it makes no differ- 
ence how old or how young he is; for, however cynical 
and pessimistic laymen in churches may be, they will not 
tolerate a cynic or a pessimist in their pulpits. They 
want that position filled by a man of faith and of sight 

We see the same disease in many other forms about us; 
but why dwell upon it? You young people, who are going 
into our churches now to take your share of church work, 
are full of enthusiasm and hope. If you really want to 
help your church and make it a great dynamic of health 
and vigor in your town, keep that enthusiasm and that 
hope, keep that vision: keep it for your friends’ sakes, if 
not for your own. You will find it hard to do; but be on 
your watch, and you can doit. If your religion is worth 
anything, it will help you, as nothing else can help you, to 
doit. You will doubt and suffer and fail and stumble and 
lose your way; but keep your vision, keep your ability to 
look off through the vista when need arises, and get your 
comfort and your direction from the quiet stars. And 
remember this: every sin and every offence are forgiven 
the children of men except the sin of blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit of God. The man who has lost his vision 
and is done with faith is perilously near the condition of 
him who blasphemes against God’s Holy Spirit; and that 
crime carries its own damnation with it. You may call 
it a rather fantastic and a rather cruel conceit; but to my 
mind, if they have laughter in heaven, there is no figure 
quite so ludicrous to their opened eyes as the figure of 
puny man presuming to say that there is no hope and 
no ultimate victory under God’s guidance for this good, 
human life. ‘‘They know of toil, and the end of toil: 
they know God’s law is plain.”’ If angels have jokes, the 
pessimist is a standing joke among them, as he is among 
strong and brave men on earth. Their laughter may be 
tempered with all pity and sweet compassion, but it is 
worth while striving to escape it. Keep your vision, and 
neither men nor angels will dare to laugh, but will love 
you and honor you and look to you for help. Keep your 
vision, and the Church will bless you, and the nation will 
bless you, and our human life will put away its mantle 
of sordidness and sin, and will rise to justify your faith 
and to fulfil your vision, 
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Nature’s Loving Heart. 


A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west, 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 
So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy ; 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
— Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


Literature. 


Prof. Howard’s Matrimonial 
Institutions.* 


Prof. Howard has contributed to the lit- 
erature of one of the most vital problems 
of our day a treatise of great and permanent 
value. The prodigious labor which it has 
plainly cost him will doubtless be rewarded 
by quick recognition from specialists in the 
study of marriage and divorce, and by the 
profound influence the book must have 
when its doctrines have had time to reach 
the general public. Without subscribing to 
all the anticipations of the final chapter, 
the careful reader will heartily thank the 
author for his devoted toil of years, which 
has resulted in a social history of lasting 
worth. Prof. Howard has properly laid the 
main stress upon marriage and the family, 
not upon their dissolution, two-thirds of 
his matter being concerned with the forms 
and theories of the marriage relation which 
have been seen in the primitive ages of man- 
kind, and more especially in the history 
of the English race in “its three homes,” 
the other third being given to the methods 
of dissolution of the family bond. Mar- 
riage, he says, is a product of social expe- 
rience; and this experience will shape it 
variously as time goes by and every form 
has its trial. This attitude is therefore 
that of the student of social development, 
uninfluenced by ecclesiastical claims to 
church domination in this particular field 
of social life. 

Prof. Howard’s first volume opens with 
a searching analysis of the literature and the 
theories of primitive matrimonial institu- 
tions. This is of high value to the student 
of sociology, as it very thoroughly surveys 
the whole literature of the patriarchal 
theory, the horde and mother-right theory, 
and the original pairing, or monogamous 
family theory. He sides, as he could hardly 
fail to do, with Starcke and Westermarck, 
against Maine, McLennan, Morgan, Lubbock, 
and their German allies. With the entire 
German discussion of this theme in books 
and periodicals he is thoroughly familiar, 
and this review of it is marked by a sanity 
equal to its erudition. The gynocracy of 
which it has been the fashion among certain 


*A History of Marrimoniar Institutions. By 
George Elliott Howard, Ph.D. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 3 vols. Price, $10 net. 
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reformers to say so much is properly set 
down as very unhistorical, ‘‘mother right”’ 
being shown to depend largely on economic 
conditions. The part that wife-capture 
plays among early men has been much ex- 
aggerated, the consent of the woman hav- 
ing always been a factor in varying degrees. 
When the open marriage contract arises, 
it is the parties themselves or their repre- 
sentatives who make the ceremony valid. 
The priest for a long time simply witnesses 
or blesses the marriage, which is altogether 
valid without him. Divorce too is a private 
matter, in the hands of the husband and 
wife. 

With Part II. Prof. Howard passes to his 
particular treatment of matrimonial insti- 
tutions in England. Hitherto he has been 
mainly an analyst and critic of theories of 
primitive society. Henceforth he is mainly 
a historian of the English and American 
law of marriage and divorce. He traces in 
detail the rise of ecclesiastical marriage, 
the Church accepting and developing the 
civil forms. Its sacramental doctrine is 
set aside by many Protestants, and civil 
marriage comes to its full rights again in 
Cromwell’s famous act of 1653. The next 
chapter surveys the history of separation 
and divorce under English and ecclesias- 
tical law, showing the wide vatiety of opin- 
ion on the allowable causes for qivorce, from 
eatly Christian days down to the present. 
Milton’s doctrine receives due attention, 
of course. 

Part III. considers with great fulness 
matrimonial institutions in the United States, 
the exposition covering more than five hun- 
dred pages. ‘The most interesting portion is, 
naturally, the chapter on the customs of 
colonial New England, enlivened by many 
quotations from Judge Sewall’s Diary. Civil 
marriage was obligatory in early New Eng- 
land, but the chapters on the Middle and 
the Southern colonies show a different state 
of things. Prof. Howard summarizes the 
history of divorce in all the colonies, and 
then gives a long chapter to “‘A Century 
and a Quarter of Marriage Legislation in the 
United States, 1776-1903,” followed by one 
of equal detail on the divorce legislation 
of this period. These two chapters are 
based on a long and most painstaking in- 
vestigation of the original sources, where- 
ever available. The statement of existing 
law is minute and clearly arranged. 

The final chapter on ‘Problems of Marriage 
and the Family’ states the author’s conclu- 
sions after his years of study. Among other 
points he considers that our marriage laws 
are worse than our divorce laws, not sym- 
pathizing with Mr. Bryce in his condemna- 
tion of the latter. “A free and tolerant 
policy of divorce’? has been inevitable in 
the United States, he believes. The rec- 
ognition of the validity of the common law 
marriage is the great defect in our marriage 
legislation. The common law _ contract 
should be abolished, and civil marriage be 
made obligatory, as in Europe. Divorce 
laws should be “simple, certain, uniform,” 
throughout the country. 

It is evident from the first pages of this 
elaborate and important treatise that the 
sacramental views of divorce and marriage 
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now so widely agitated among the various 
churches, will find little encouragement 
here. ‘Marriage is the centre of the prob- 
lem,” declares Prof. Howard. If law and 
custom can keep down the number of hasty 
and foolish entrances into matriage, a ra- 
tional divorce law will not encourage lax- 
ity. While sympathizing heartily with 
Prof. Howard’s unecclesiastical attitude, we 
do not feel that his insistence upon the 
‘““economic independence of women” is well 
advised. He evidently considers Mrs. Stet- 
son-Gilman an authority on this matter, 
which seems to us to indicate that Prof. 
Howard is not strong in the economic field. 
What ‘‘the economic independence” of 
matried women means he does not even 
suggest. A tangible improvement in the 
customs of married life, like the regular 
allowance to the wife of a fixed part of the 
usual income of the family as her due and 
right, would be worth volumes of vague 
declamation about women’s ‘“‘economic inde- 
pendence.” A unique bibliographical in- 
dex, a hundred and forty pages long, and 
two indexes of cases and of subjects close 
this invaluable work. It fills admirably the 
long-felt need of a history of marriage and 
divorce from the legal and sociological points 
of view, and it must be pronounced a great 
addition to both sciences. 


Books about Women. 


The Woman Errant (Macmillan Company, 
$1.50) champions vigorously the cause of 
the woman domestic as against the woman 
errant; that is, the cause of the home-loving, 
peace-dispensing woman as against the one 
who from choice, necessity, or chance leaves 
the shelter of her own four walls to earn 
money. It has generally seemed that the 
former has needed no championing, that her 
innings are assured, and that the woman of 
the second class has needed praise, at least 
respect, to sustain her and keep her from the 
sin of envy. In actual life this is probably 
still the case, though no one would wish to 
quarrel with any cause which serves Barbara, 
the commuter’s wife, with a basis for another 
book. When she wrote of her garden, we 
lost our hearts; when she discussed the 
doings of the whirlpool, eager for her approval, 
we congratulated ourselves that we are not 
likely to be led astray by the temptations of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches; 
and now that she praises the woman who is 
pleased to have a good husband, charming 
children, and a delightful home, or the girl 
who prefers to teach the children of the rich 
in ideal surroundings and wait for a handsome 
lover rather than marry a disagreeable mis- 
sionary widower or to act as press agent, etc., 
for a lady lecturer, we heartily agree again 
in her conclusions, and say, ‘‘and we too.” 
This is good reading. Barbara and her 
friends are such bright, sensible women 
that we can hardly have too much about 
them. 

More pronounced and definite in dis- 
approval of the extra-domestic woman are 
the entertaining Confessions of a Club 
Woman (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50), 
in which the writer, Agnes Surbridge, has 
made effective use of incidents recorded 
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in the history of the New York Sorosis and 
of the Chicago Women’s Club, giving them, 
however, even less of heartburning and 
dramatic climax and anti-climax than was 
actually the case. It is not difficult to 
imagine the story of the woman who over- 
does her interest in clubs and neglects her 
home and children for the sake of committee 
meetings or the gratification of personal 
ambition, Clubs should be taken with 
common-sense moderation no less than 
philanthropic societies or cooking-lessons, 
but in their place they are quite as useful. 
They have much to their credit, both for 
the sake of the individual and for the 
community; but, nevertheless, they are as 
fair game for the humorist and for the 
story-writer as the old-time sewing society 
used to be, and there is no doubt that only 
the club woman herself can fully appreciate 
a good satire of this kind. Agnes Surbridge 
has chosen her heroine well, and she has 
doubtless preached a needed lesson, which 
is none the worse in that her reformed hero- 
ine does not give up her club entirely, but 
sees for it a useful future. It has been said 
before that the best use of a club is to teach 
a woman how to get along without it; 
that is, how to put the self-poise and power 
for co-operation which she ought to learn 
there into ordinary living. 

Of another sort entirely is the English club 
woman whom we meet in The Litile Vanities 
of Mrs. Whittaker, a novel by John Strange 
Winter, published in this country by Funk, 
Wagnalls & Co. Absorbed in her Society 
for the Regeneration of Women, she let her 
children run wild, it is true, but with no 
such tragic consequences as were threatened 
in the case of the American mother. Her 
children brought themselves up after a 
fashion, but with remarkable success on the 
whole. The really thrilling development 
comes, however, when, stirred by a bit of 
wholly unnecessary jealousy regarding one 
of her husband’s business affairs, she puts 
aside clubs and philanthropies, flings herself 
into the arms of a beauty specialist; ‘‘who 
did all manner of quaint things to her com- 
plexion,”’ takes lessons twice a week in physi- 
cal culture, devotes one hour a week to her 
fencing lesson, reduces her weight marvel- 
lously, recovers the waist of her girlhood, 
and shows what an ordinary, stout woman, 
getting near her half-century, can do in the 
way of self-regeneration if she chooses. By 
these means she reigns triumphantly in the 
hearts of her husband and children, makes 
everybody happy, and lives as a shining 
example of the moral that it is better to be 
beautiful at home than to be club president. 
And again we murmur assent! For the 
rest, the story is told without exaggeration. 
Mrs. Whittaker’s husband adores her in each 
successive stage of her career, and the story 
of their affection and of the happy-go-lucky 
home-life is rather commonplace; but at 
least it is not twisted out of probability 
It is a character study in an*unusual line, 
that of the modern British matron; and 
the satire is delicately suggested, rather than 
laid on with a trowel. 

Brightest and best of this group of women, 
however, is The Second Mrs. Jim, by Stephen 
Conrad, (L. C, Page & Co,) For genuine 
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human nature, shrewd mother wit, divine 
obstinacy in making things work out the 
way they ought, masterly generalship, and 
sweet, true womanliness, not one of the others 
can hold a candle to her. She is a woman 
to be admired, and the club that could 
capture her for its president would need no 
further indorsement. This is one of the 
books that are too good to be read selfishly 
in a corner, but it should be read aloud to 
appreciative listeners; and there are none 
too many books of this sort. It is to be 
hoped that we are to hear more about Mrs. 
Jim, for we want to know how she helped 
Frankie when his-time came. And then, 
what an adorable grandmother she is going 
to make! 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT SOUTH.— 
By Edgar Gardner Murphy. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net.—Mr. Murphy’s 
presentation of the problems of education, 
industry, and race which confront the South 
is made from that standpoint which North- 
erners are too apt to overlook as natural 
in many Southerners. This is the attitude 
of those who believe thoroughly in free pub- 
lic schools and in the protection of children 
from the greed of mill officials (of Northern 
or of Southern blood), but who: are forced 
to stand by ‘‘race integrity” and all that it 
means as a fundamental matter. How 
a high-minded and modern-spirited Ala- 
bamian views these issues may be learned 
with interest, if not with complete satis- 
faction, by those to whom they are remote 
matters. Mr. Murphy’s chapters on edu- 
cation and child-labor will certainly raise no 
dissent among the impartial, and they are 
very enlightening. 


Miscellaneous. 


A handsome little volume, now in press 
for the American Unitarian Association, is 
an allegory called The Wandering Host; and 
the author is President David Starr Jordan 
of Leland Stanford University. The story, 
illustrating the diversity of paths into which 
differences of opinions in matters of religious 
doctrine lead searchers after truth, is told 
in singularly beautiful English; and the 
typographical setting is in keeping with the 
beautiful narrative. 


The Magazines. 


The first instalments of two serials mark 
the September number of the Critic, the one 
dealing with ‘‘The Literary Life,” by Lau- 
rence Hutton, and the other beginning a 
series on the cost of living in Europe, by Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick, with a review of German 
domestic conditions. Coming to the Critic 
shortly after the author’s death, the seven 
Laurence Hutton papers form a gossiping 
narration of his connection with literary | 
persons and places from the time of his first | 
report of ‘‘The Readings of Charles Dickens,” 
published in 1868 in the Red Hook Journal. | 
Of searcely less interest are the reminiscences | 
by the Princess Radziwill of her aunt, Mme. | 
Hanska, who married Honoré de Balzac. 


In the same number, O. Sitdown-Johnson 
Johnson-Sitdown writes of ‘Little Upsi- 
daisi,” a study in Unnatural History, while 
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H. Lyon, in his poem, ‘The Infant Industry,” 
takes notice of the tendency of modern 
writers to give “the utterances of the babe 
hot off the bat.” Other contents of the 
September number worthy of remark are 
“A Unique Library” by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady; ‘‘Edward VII. as Social Leader,” 
by Lady Jeune; “N’ York’s Good Enough 
for Me,” by Charlotte Harwood; ‘‘Good 
Old Hannah Glasse and her Cook-book,’’ by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell; and “Arnold, 
Newman, and Rossetti,” by Edward Fuller. 


Literary Notes. 


John Gilley, by President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard, is announced for immediate 
publication by the American Unitarian 
Association as the brief record of a Maine 
farmer and fisherman, one of ‘the forgotten 
millions,” in whose simple, dignified, though 
obscure life is found that type of hardy 
character and rugged virtue in which lie 
the best hopes of the race. ‘This is the first 
volume in a projected series to be called 
“True American Types,” in which shall be 
set forth in separate little volumes short 
sketches of sterling American manhood, 
produced rather in the obscure by-paths 
of life than in the highways of fame. 
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The Forts in the Meadow. 


Eleven forts in the meadow, 
Tall and strong and grand, 
And built in a mysterious way, 
Begun and finished in a day — 
Like towns in fairyland. 


And Indians down in the meadow, 
Wild and fierce and red, 

With tomahawks and bowie-knives, 
A-hungering for White Skin lives 
And scalps, and blood to shed. 


And but for forts in the meadow — 
Refuge for our need — 
We'd all be dead and lying ’round 
In piles of ashes on the ground, 
And that is true, indeed, 
And yet the forts in the meadow, 
So the teamsters say, 
Will all be shortly tumbled down, 
And then be carted off to town 
And sold as bales of hay. 

— Alberta Bancroft, in Sunset Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Story of a Stag. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


There are a group of islands at the entrance 
to Buzzard’s Bay, all of which have pretty 
Indian names,— 

“Naushon, Nonamesset, 
Uncatena, and Wepecket. 
Nashuina, Pasquinese, 
Cuttyhunk, and Penikese.” 

Some are large islands, others small, and 
at different distances, with varied culti- 
vation and natural growth. Some are well 
wooded, while others have been shorn of 
their forests. Some are partly cultivated, 
but only one or two have more than one 
house upon them. 

On the largest, Naushon, there had been 
for many years, unmolested, a herd of deer, 
yet none upon any other of the islands. 
Perhaps overcrowding and scanty food may 
have caused the following interesting epi- 
sode not long since. 

A fine stag swam from Naushon to the 
next island, a third of a mile or more. After 
much exploration and inspection, not find- 
ing trees, shrubs, and other desirable things 
for a new home and family, he swam to the 
next island in the group, a full mile. There 
he discovered belts of woods, undergrowth, 
lovely fresh-water ponds, and tempting fields 
under cultivation, offering in time potatoes, 
corn, squashes, which they “‘deerly” love, 
and other good things. 

He was seen by the farmer once. When 
fully satisfied with the location, he left, but 
returned the following spring with his mate, 
a pretty young doe, taking up permanent 
quarters in some remote, secluded place. 
They were seen now and again at early 
dawn, foraging in the potato field, harrowing 
up the young potatoes with their small, 
sharp hoofs, sometimes coming to the barn- 
yard fence, wildly scanning the interior, 
bounding off at the least sound, their pointed 
ears erect and bright eyes alert to every- 
thing. No one was allowed to molest 
them. 

Now their number has increased to eight 
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a mother doe never wishing to leave the 
birthplace of her pretty fawns, 

All the long winter they are not seen, and 
the wonder is how and where they can live. 
The hundreds of sheep on this island herd 
in flocks of twenty or thirty, and burrow 
into sand banks, under brush-wood, rocks, 
or cliffs, with their long, thick fleece of wool 
so massed that they keep warm. They 
eat sea-weed, which is very nourishing; but 
the deer, what may they find to live 
upon ? 

Yet in the spring they appear, so full of 
activity and health one feels assured they 
found some kind of winter food and shelter. 
A whole field of squashes would hardly 
repay them for their beauty and attractive- 
ness to the owner of the island. 


Grandmother’s End of the Ice-c1eam. 


Grandma dropped wearily into a chair. 
Her sweet face was full of the little tired 
lines that were nearly always there on 
Tuesdays. She held up one slender hand 
with the fingers spread. 

“Churning’s done—thumb,”’ she - said, 
folding down the thumb; “‘ironing’s done 
—first finger; beds are made—thimble 
finger; dishes washed—tring finger.’’ 

Only the little finger was left, standing 
up in the wobbly, little-finger way of stand- 


ing up. 

“The little finger stands for dirMer,” 
smiled tired grandmother. ‘That isn’t 
done! Now, when one has company, I 


wonder what one gets for dinner’’— 

There was a stir across the room. ‘The 
“company’’ with one accord scrambled to 
its feet and formed in line. 

“Tee-cream!’’ in chorus. 


“Oh!” said tired grandmother. ‘Then 
she said, ‘‘oh!’’ again. She had not thought 
of ice-cream! Dear, no, not ice-cream! 


She lowered her spectacles from her pretty 
white hair to her nose and glanced up at 
the clock. 

“Tt’s after ten,’ she said. ‘It takes a 
good while sometimes to freeze ice-cream. 
I don’t suppose the company would like 
it unfrozen? There’s some nice soft custard 
out in the pan’’— 

The company made a wry face—three 
wry faces. 

“That wouldn’t be ice-cream, grandma,’’ 
pouted Olive. 

“Nothing but just custard!” 
Terence. ‘Terence was Olive’s twin and 
always did the things she did. The third 
“company’’ was little Puss-in-Boots. 

“Yd ruvver have I-scream a good dealer,” 
Puss said. 

Tired grandmother got up stiffly, a patient 
smile on her dear old face, then sat down 
again with a sudden twinge of rheumatism. 
Olive was afraid it meant no ice-cream for 
dinner, and Olive was ice-cream hungry. 
Weren’t all three of the company ice-cream 
hungry? Hadn't they talked about having 
it sure when they went to spend the day 
with grandma? Grandma always gaye folks 
two saucerfuls— 

“We s’posed we'd have it,’’ Olive said in 
an injured tone. 


pouted 
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“Ves, we s’posed,”’ said Terry in exactly 
the same tone. 

“Because we’re company, that’s why. 
We s’posed you’d give your company’’— 

“‘Tce-cream,” smiled tired grandmother. 
“Well, dears, you shall have it. But you 
will have to wait till supper: it’s too late 
to freeze it for dinner.~ Will supper do?” 

“Oh, yes’m, thank you,’’ Olive said po- 
litely; and of course Terry said, ‘Oh, 
yes’m,” politely too. Supper was farther 
away than dinner, but it would do. And 
custard was pretty good for dessert. The 
company was not greedy, just ice-cream 
hungry. Usually it was quite a thought- 
ful company and noticed the little tired 
lines in grandmother’s face, but not to- 
day 

Grandmother got dinner and cleared it 
away. It seemed to her she grew tireder 
and tireder. It was lucky nap-time was 
so near—dear, dear, she had forgotten the 
children’s ice-cream! 

“Tf father was only at home to chop 
the ice!’’ she sighed gently. Grandfather’s 
being away made it so much harder. He 
always knew just how much salt to mix 
with the ice, and he always turned the crank 
of the big freezer. 

Grandmother turned it alone to-day. 
She made the cream and packed the ice 
around it, and turned—turned—turned. 
Something must be wrong. Why didn’t 
the cream begin to stiffen? The tired old 
arms throbbed with pain. She counted 
one, two, three, four—she would not stop 
to rest till she got to a hundred. But she 
did stop at fifty. She got more ice and 
chopped it in the chopping tray—more 
salt and mixed it in. Then she turned 
again and counted. This time she counted 
twenty-five between rests. It was cooler 
out on the back porch under the vines, 
and she dragged the freezer and the kitchen 
rocking-chair out there. 

“‘Creak, creak, creak—one, two, three, 
four—creak, creak, five, six, seven. Still 
the handle went round just the same, and 
tired grandmother knew the cream had not 
yet thickened. 

The company was playing housekeep out 
in the grape arbor. It was pleasant and 
rustly out there, with the leaves every- 
where whispering things to each~ other. 
Olive said it was beautiful spending the 
day at grandmother’s, wasn’t it? And 
Terry said, ““Wasn’t it?” 

“And there’s I-scream a-comin’!”’ chanted 
Puss-in-Boots. 

“Goody!” 

“Tm glad we asked for it; aren’t you? 
Grandma might not have remembered 
our—our ice-cream ‘tooth.’”’ 

“Teeth,” corrected Olive—‘‘yours and 
mine and Pussy’s. Yes, indeed, I’m glad 
we remembered!” f 

“T hope there’ll be chockerlate in,” 
said. ‘‘And that ’minds me to wish 
asked for two kinds.” 

“T wish we had!” 

“Maybe we can now. 
hurry like everything!”’ 

The company was in good racing trim. 
There was a scurry of nimble little feet, 
and the three little housekeepers arrived 


Puss 
we'd 


Come on, let’s 


. 
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breathless, at the back porch. Olive got 
there a little in advance. 

“Q grandma, can’t we have two kiads 
of ice’— Then she stopped. A strange 
little change came over her round, brown 
face. For an instant she looked at tired 
grandmother in the kitchen rocker, then 
noiselessly she sped away to meet the rest 
of the company. 

“Oh, sh, sh, sh/’’ she panted softly. 
“You come with me, but sk/ Don’t do a 
thing but look at grandma.” 

She was fast asleep in the old stuffed 
rocking-chair. Her head had fallen back 
a little, sidewisely, and her dear old face 
wore a patient look. The weary old fingers 
had released their hold on the crank of the 
big red freezer. 

“Sh!” whispered Olive. But there was 
no need of it. All the company was sh-ing. 
They stole away on tiptoes back to the 
grape arbor. 

“She’s very tired!’’ Olive said severely. 
“Aren’t you ’shamed of yourselves for 
asking for ice-cream?” 

“My gracious! You went and asked the 
first ask yourself, Olive Tripp! And, if 
you’ve gone and most’ killed grandmother’? — 

“Oh, it was us all! We've all ’most 
killed her!’’ wailed Olive in sudden remorse. 
“And she’s the dearest, grandmotherest 
grandmother! We never thought of her 
end o’ the ice-cream.” 

“No, we never’”’— groaned ‘Terence. 

“We just thinked of our end—O my 
shole!’”’ Pussy lamented. 

They lapsed into shamed, gloomy silence. 
It was awful to sit there in the grape arbor 
and feel like—like—pigs! And, what made 
it worse, they could distinctly hear a grunt- 
ing sound in the direction of grandpa’s 
pig-pen. 

“They sound 
groaned. 

When grandmother woke up in the late 
afternoon, the first thing she saw was 
a jagged piece of white wrapping-paper 
propped up conspicuously on the top of 
the freezer. It was covered over with 
great lead-pencil words. She felt in her 
soft white hair for her glasses and read 
it—not once, but twice, three times. 


like relations,’ Olive 


We are Pigs but Pussy is onley a little 
one. We nevver thort of your end of the 
ice-scream We have gorn Home for Fear 
youl finnish makeing it and it would Choak 
us. Please dont Wake Up but keep rite on 
Resting We are sorry weve most kiled 
you, Honest. 

Terry and Me and Puss. 


“The little dears!” rested grandmother 


murmured.—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in 
Congregationalist. 


What the Pigeons said. 


One beautiful sunmy morning a mother 
pigeon said to her three little ones, ‘‘Fly 
away now, my children; but, when you come 
back to-night, let each of you tell me the 
most beautiful thing you saw while away.” 

The pigeons started off upon their long 
flight, and, when they came back at night, 
they gathered about the mother and told 
her what they had seen. 
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One of the pigeons said: ‘‘I flew upon a 
roof ; and, looking over the edge of it, saw a 
boy ‘taking his little sister to kindergarten, 
Some other boys were calling ‘Hurry up!’ 
and he would have liked to run off with 
them; but instead he walked slowly, so that 
his little sister could keep up with him, and 
he was very kind to her all the way. That 
was the most beautiful thing I saw,’ said 
the first pigeon. 

Then one of the other pigeons said: ‘‘ While 
I was flying about over a field, I saw a great 
many children together; and I found that 
they were children from a _ kindergarten 
out for a walk. They were so pleased when 
they saw me that I flew about near them for 
a long time. Their happy faces were the 
loveliest sight I saw.” 

The youngest pigeon had said nothing. 
“Did you not see something that you want 
to tell us about?” asked the mother. 

‘Just as I was getting ready to fly home,” 
said the youngest pigeon then, ‘‘I stopped 
near a house not far from here; and on the 
porch I saw a father, a mother, a baby, and 
two other children. The father had the 
baby on his lap playing pat-a-cake with 
him, the mother was reading a story to her 
little boy who stood by her knee, and the 
little girl was sitting near making a dress for 
her dolly. That was the most beautiful 
thing I saw,” said the youngest pigeon. 
And the whole family of pigeons agreed 
that this was indeed the loveliest sight of all. 
Frances M. Crawford, in Kindergarteu Re- 
view. 


Billy Pike’s Lesson. 


When Agnes went into the dining-room 
the morning of her eighth birthday, she found, 
among her other presents on the table, a 
small glass tank nearly filled with water, and 
in it a handsome young pike was swimming 
about among the shells and stones. 

Agnes was more pleased with this present 
than with any of the others. She had never 
had an aquarium before, and here was a real 
live fish that she could watch and feed. She} 
named him Billy Pike. 

After a time she began to fear that Billy 
Pike was lonesome, so she asked Uncle Tom 
to get her some more fish. The next evening 
he brought home three minnows. 

But he had no sooner put them in the 
water than greedy Billy Pike swallowed 
them so swiftly that neither Agnes nor Uncle | 
Tom could save them. 

Poor Agnes cried, but her uncle said, | 
“Never mind, you shall have some more 
fish.”’ 

“But Billy Pike’ll eat ’em all up,” 
Agnes sorrowfully. 

“No, he won’t,’? answered Uncle Tom. | 
“Tl see to that.” / 

The next day he brought home six pretty 
little minnows in a two-quart glass can. 

“Let’s keep ’em in the can, If you put 
’em in the ’quarium, I just know Billy Pike’ll | 
kill ’em. He doesn’t mean to be cruel, it’s | 
just his way,” she sighed. 

But Uncle Tom had a different plan: he | 
meant to teach Billy Pike a lesson. -So he | 


said 


fitted a pane of glass from side to side in 
the centre of the aquarium, dividing it into) 
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two rooms, In one room was Billy Pike. 
Into the other he put the six minnows 

When: Billy saw’the tiny fish, he started 
quickly toward them; but he struck his gills 
on the glass partition, and found that he 
could not reach them. Again and again 
he swam after them, and often he struck so 
hard that he would lie on his back for a long 
time afterward, as if he were dead. 

For several months Billy Pike kept up his 
efforts to catch his little neighbors; but after 
a time his attacks became less frequent, and 
finally he seemed to have forgotten all about 
the minnows. 

One afternoon, when Agnes came home 
from school, she found that Uncle Tom had 
taken the pane of glass out of the tank, and 
that Billy Pike and the six minnows were 
swimming about together. 

Billy often swam toward the other fish, 
but he would always stop at a respectful 
distance of about an inch, and he never again 
attempted to harm them. He would share 
the meat that Agnes threw into the aquarium, 
and seemed completely cured of his taste for 
fish. 

After a while Uncle Tom brought home 
two more minnows and put them in the 
water, and in less than a minute Billy Pike 
had swallowed both of them! But he never 
offered to touch the six minnows that he 
had been taught to respect, and they lived 
peacefully together,—a happy family in the 
pretty glass home by the sunny south win- 
dow. 

Billy Pike was a really truly fish, and so 
were the six little minnows that he lived 


| with, and the other poor little minnows that 


he swallowed. Which shows that even a 
fish can be taught to avoid temptation, 
sometimes.—Bessie R. Hoover, in Epworth 
Herald. 


A Strange Pet. 


The wife of the governor of North Borneo 
has a pet which few women will envy her. 
The governor’s house is near a jungle, and 
from it strayed a baby rhinoceros. Capt- 
ured as a curiosity, he at once became tame 
and refused to return to his native wilds. 
He drinks sixteen quarts of milk a day, and 
on this diet thrives and grows fat. He might 
be mistaken for a queer sort of hog were it 
not for the horn in the middle of his face. 
He is devoted to his mistress, and follows her 
about like a dog. 


When does a man belong to the vegetable 
kingdom? When he is sage. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
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Lithia Springs Letter. 


The Lithia Springs Assembly has’ come 
and gone, and left many of us, like little 
Oliver, longing for more. The campers have 
folded their tents, like the Arabs, and the 


close-set white village is left with only the 


central buildings about the auditorium and 
the scattered cottages and log-cabins in the 
fringes of the encircling woods. But they 
have all gone home happy. “It has been 
such a good time,” they all say. ‘“‘We are 
sorry it is over.” Everybody is coming 
back next year, and going to bring every- 
body else, to build cottages or dwell in 
tents. 

As to the programme, there is but one 
judgment,—‘“‘It was just splendid!”’ The 
judicial local paper pronounces that Mr. 
Douthit always has fine programmes at his 
Chautauqua, but this year he has surpassed 
himself. Enthusiastic visitors have not 
hesitated to declare the programme, the fare, 
the place, above all the spirit of the place, 
ideal. Some of the ‘‘talent” that peripateti- 
cally blesses many assemblies this summer 
pronounces this one most like the mother 
Chautauqua and even irreverently hints 
at improvements upon that. They say that 
they enjoy the large freedom, the high qual- 
ity of the class-work, the kindly spirit, 
the genial religious earnestness, prevailing 
here. 

The only trouble is that it is too intense. 
There is not time enough for summer rest 
and sauntering. When you swing the elubs 
with Prof. Fletcher for half an hour before 
the early breakfast, and then follow the morn- 
ing devotional conference with successive 
classes on nature study, history, Bible study, 
household art, and literature, one finds little 
time to look in at the kindergarten and the 
cooking school, and is perhaps more than 
ready to listen to the big talk in the audi- 
torium at eleven. You can forgive an after- 
dinner nap before the afternoon lecture 
or discussion by some platform star, with its 
fine dessert of the C. L. S. C. round table. 
You are not surprised that some of us, who 
have tried to take all this in, besides giving 
out more or less, are quite content with a 
good concert troupe or impersonator in the 
evening, and regard the occasional platform 
meeting or other solid evening fare as lux- 
uries not to be too often indulged in. 

But the best of it all is the social converse, 
to know the men and women well worth 
knowing, and to feel the impact of the kindly 
but serious and even strenuous spirit that 
the man who has made this Chautauqua has 
been diffusing in this neighborhood for more 
than forty years. 

Then there has been sometimes a sym- 
posium around the log-cabin hearth or a 
session of “Uncut Leaves,” and oftener the 
homely feast of watermelon or roasted sweet 
corn and potatoes around the evening camp- 
fire. It has been humanizing to watch a 
Boston doctor of divinity surrounded by 
ministers and professors of various denomi- 
nations and colleges, and numerous lesser 
fry, as, up to the eyes in butter and good 
stories, he superintended the corn-boiling 
and dealt out cantaloupes and jokes. And 
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presidential name, were only surpassed by his 
serious talk and his delightful and most 
practical lectures. : 

But what as to numbers? Well, Lithia 
has missed, with other assemblies this year, 
the presence of many who have spent all 
their money in going to the St. Louis Ex- 
position, or are saving it up to go by and by. 
The attendance, notwithstanding this and 
other local drawbacks, has been very good 
and of the best quality.. So there is no dis- 
appointment here. One thing has disap- 
pointed Brother Douthit. He had hoped 
that a good many Unitarians would take 
the Register’s suggestion, and come to know 
what is being done here on the way to or 
from the exposition. His heart yearns 
to have his brethren see these grounds, and 
understand their attractions and possibil- 
ities. That wish has not been realized this 
year. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
the coolness-seeker in August to believe that 
here on the Central Illinois plain is the place 
in which to be comfortable. But we who 
have tried often know. Here, fifty feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, set 
in what one has lately called ‘“‘a wrinkle in 
the smiling face of the prairie,’ is a wooded 
dell where summer is gently benignant, 
and where it often asks the aid of the morn- 
ing and evening camp-fire to re-enforce its 
insufficient ardors. Then the glorious 
weather this year, the sunlight glinting 
through the leaves, the intense blue of the 
sky, and the full moon at night! Some 
of these things may of course be had else- 
where, but not with Lithia. 

But I will curb enthusiasm. Whoever 
comes here will believe in the place as we all 
believe in the man who has given himself to 
give this place to the people of this neigh- 
borhood, for the furtherance of broad mental 
and religious culture. The past at least is 
secure. Brother Douthit and his not less 
devoted wife rightly feel that the quality 
and general praise of this year’s assembly 
is the final victory over many difficulties 
and the crown of many labors and sacri- 
fices. From Secretary Backus’s fine open- 
ing sermon to Mr. Hawley’s last Sunday’s 
sermon and his even more delightful talks, 
from the opening Sunday-school gathering 
to Bishop Vincent’s wise and practical Rec- 
ognition Day address and the closing even- 
ing camp-fire, good work has been done 
and the best feeling has reigned. ‘The other 
sermons and Bible talks by ministers of 
various names have been surprisingly like 
the Unitarian sermons in tone and central 
doctrine. Several Universalist ministers, 
led by our wise Brother Cook, the secretary 
of his church for Illinois, have realized here 
the union that everywhere ought to be among 
liberal churches. ‘That is what the best Chau- 
tauquas are doing in all departments of high 
thought and life. They are giving the people 
the college outlook. Bishop Vincent says 
we Unitarians know what that means. It 
is a tremendous broadening force of univer- 
sal impact,—the democratic university, as 
Dr. Adams calls it. And this Lithia Springs 
assembly is the best missionary work it is 
possible to undertake in this community. 
If you care supremely for the ism and want 


the stories of our art-lecturer, of the doubly ; to count self-supporting Unitarian churches 
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or force denomination propaganda, you 
will be disappointed. But, if you like to 


| put effort and money where it. will tell on 


American life for good, and help to make 


‘religion in America rise and broaden to the 


practical and spiritual,—yes, and rational— 
Unitarian ideal, you will join with those 
who are seeking to hold up the hands of the 
man whose life-work’ is culminating in this 
Chautauqua, and help to delight and dis- 
burden his old age by making this darling 
of his heart increasingly adequate for the 
work it has already done so well. 

Is Lithia Springs Chautauqua going on? 
“Sure!” as the Illinois man always says, 
when he puts his will into his conviction. 
With a local board of competent advisers, 
with class-work more fully organized, and 
with platform ‘‘talent’’ close-reefed to give 
only just enough of the best, it is well-nigh 
certain that next year’s assembly will be 
better than ever. And I do not believe 
that those who know Jasper Douthit’s 
quality and self-devoted service will let 
his good work die, or only live to starve. 
There are several interesting points of the 
meeting and the men of this assembly that 
ought to be considered, but they must wait. 

H, cH, Bs 


A Lithia Springs Dedication. 


The dedication, August 22, of Library 
Chapel at Lithia Springs was exceed- 
ingly impressive. Rev. J. lL. Douthit made 
some introductory remarks, and said in 
Pakt=— 

“In the first place, Rev. Frederick L. 
Hosmer, author and hymn writer, until 
recently the pastor of the Unitarian church, 
Berkeley, Cal., the seat of the great uni- 
versity to which Mrs. Phebe Hearst has 
donated an immense amount of money, 
sent with a small gift of money several 
volumes of his books for a public library at 
Lithia; and about the same time our noble 
friend, Booker ‘T. Washington and others, 
did likewise. But there was no room for 
the books. ‘There was also a crying need for 
a hall in the grove, and many other build- 
ings. But there was no means to build 
anything. ‘Then the vision came to us that 
we might build something to be used as a 
public library and chapel, and perhaps other 
purposes for a time, until we could do bet- 
ter. There was no place to hold religious 
services in the chilly days of early spring 
and autumn. Streams of visitors were com- 
ing Sundays, and some were in danger of 
forgetting to worship God when they came. 
This must not be on these grounds. As 
Capt. Hobson told us yesterday, that in 
the United States Navy it is the custom 
for the flag of the white cross—symbol 
of pure religion—to be esteemed above 
all others, so it must be on these grounds, 
dedicated as they are to the worship of 
God, in the love of truth and spirit of 
Jesus, for the service of man. So we came 
together here, on a chilly, drizzly autumn 
day, two years ago, and assembled around 
a bonfire. I told of the visions that had 
come to me of how we might have this 
building. I proposed to furnish the mate- 
rial, mostly of saplings from land adjein- 
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ing these two hundred acres, and also get 
from four hundred to five hundred books 
for a free public library, if the nearby neigh- 
- bors would join hands and help lay the 
foundation and do the carpentering. Mr. 
James Eads Howe, grandson of Capt. Eads, 
builder of the great bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis, was present at that 
meeting. Mr. Howe is a sort of Count Tol- 
stoi, going about doing what good he can; 
and he made a speech, promising to get 
others to help us to books, and he did. The 
idea of the upright logs and the ceiling with 
cedar shingles was my wife’s. Though a 
majority was against this plan, yet the mi- 
nority ruled; and now everybody admires 
the outside and inside of the structure, 
_ simple and rustic as it is. Besides the man- 
ual labor subscribed, there was a small sum 
in cash, but not nearly enough to complete 
the building. Finally, members of Dr. 
William Ellery Channing’s old congregation, 
Boston, Mass,, and also the church in which 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was in early life 
pastor, donated the money to pay for the 
completion of the building. It has cost 
about $900, but has as much room as a 
church edifice costing twice that sum, There 
are nearly eight hundred volumes in the 
library, given by authors and publishers and 
Women’s Auxiliary Alliances, mostly in New 
England. Rev. Joshua Young of Massa- 
chusetts, the man who made the prayer 
at John Brown’s funeral, and who, a while 
ago, passed to his great reward at the age 
of eighty years, gave from his own library, 
in trust to me personally, books worth over 
one hundred dollars, including a complete 
set of the Unitarian Review, of which Prof. 
Barber, preacher of the dedication sermon, 
was editor for many years. These books, 
I hope, will prove a most precious legacy to 
Lithia Chautauqua. As a matter of fact, 
while there have been millionaires on this 
ground, the poor wage-workers have done 
more than all others in this vicinity 
to help erect every public building on the 
ground, 


“Col. D, C. Smith of Normal, my play- 


mate when we were barefoot boys, has 
cheered the manager more or less every year 
by his gifts. Friends.in Shelbyville joined 
with others in buying the stove and other 
furnishings. 

“Of course, the chapel is free to all de- 
nominations for religious services. There 
being no others wishing to do so, I have 
preached every Sunday afternoon for the 
past two seasons, with occasional help 
from neighboring ministers. And, in preach- 
ing to people here from all parts of the land, 
I am glad to stand for the universal church 
whose door is as wide as the kingdom of 
heaven. This is what I mean by the name, 
‘Unitarian.’ I care little for the ‘ism’ or 
name, for that matter; only, brethren, we 
must have a name to do honest business 
with, to run a post-office, even. 

“Tt seems fitting that near the close of so 
happy an assembly we should unite in this 
solemn yet joyous service of dedication.” 

After Scripture reading, prayer, and the 
singing of hymns, a dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. H. Barber of Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
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Carlton Albert Staples. 


In the passing away of Mr. Staples, our 
communion loses a valued minister, dear 
to many hearts by fifty years of devoted 
service,—not cut off untimely, but coming 
to the grave like the shock of ripe corn in 
its full season. 

Born in Mendon, 1827, he there grew to 
manhood amid excellent home and school 
surroundings. Graduated at Bridgewater 
Normal School, for a short time he became 
a teacher. Choosing the ministry as his 
life-work, for its preparation he went in 
1850 to Meadville. The Theological School, 
less richly endowed than it-is to-day, was 
in charge of Rev. Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins, 
in his vigorous prime, a Boanerges preacher 
of “upright, downright, and perfect integ- 
rity,” who upon all his pupils made lasting 
impress for punctuality, conscientious fidel- 
ity, and advanced advocacy of temperance, 
freedom, and all moral reform. James 
Freeman Clarke, under impaired health, 
was for two or three years resting in the 
Huidekoper home. Companion and leader 
of the students in their walks and talks, 
he became to them an inspiration for all 
things best. Conspicuous among Mr. Sta- 
ples’s companions were his young brother, 
Nahor Augustus, who, after ten years’ 
ministry in Lexington, Milwaukee, and 
Brooktyn, in his prime of brilliant promise 
passed away,—‘‘Brief, brave, and glorious 
was his young career”; William G. Scand- 
lin, a boy from the British navy, the sea- 
men’s friend, Father Taylor’s protégé, who 
in the great Civil War made heroic record 
as chaplain; and Thomas J. Mumford, who, 
as editor of the Christian Register, won hosts 
of admiring friends, by whom now, after 
twenty-seven years’ departure, he is still 
lovingly remembered. The young men stud- 
ied not only theology, but nature, poetry, 
and life; together learned best hymns, formed 
mutual, lifelong friendship; and, in the gen- 
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ial social circle of Meadville church and 
homes, each one found his loving life com- 
panion. 

Immediately upon graduation, July, 1854, 
he was ordained as minister of the Mead- 
ville church, and on the holiday, the Fourth, 
married Priscilla Shippen, one of his flock, 
who now survives him. ; 

For a few years each he served succes- 
sively our Unitarian churches at Mead- 
ville, at St. Louis as assistant to Dr. Eliot, 
at Chicago West Side Third Church, also 
while there acting as Western secretary, 
nine years at the First Church in Providence, 
and from 1881, now twenty-three years, at 
Lexington. 

Earnest and genuine in all things, a faith- 
ful student of best literature, a vigorous 
preacher of practical religion, broad in his 
fellowship, not antagonizing, but winning 
the respect and love of neighbors of every 
religious communion, he has witnessed a 
good confession, and both as pastor and 
preacher has borne loyal testimony for 
righteousness, temperance, peace, and broth- 
erly love. Hospitable in spirit both to 
truth and to people, appreciative and re- 
sponsive, of an affectionate nature with 
quick and tender sympathies, he was an 
all-round man, emphatically human, with 
special gift for happiness, and not ‘‘bur- 
dened with things” having notable ca- 
pacity for full enjoyment of “the simple 
life.’ Better than academic or ecclesi- 
astical titles, his ever warm-hearted greet- 
ings made us all love to call him ‘Brother 
Staples.” 

Into the historic memories of Lexington 
he entered with ardor, made himself a lead- 
ing authority upon its historic lore, took 
special satisfaction in showing to visitors 
all points of interest, was leader in preserv- 
ing an old historic mansion, loved the town 
and its people so warmly that in natural 
response he made them all love him; and 
in all his twenty-three years’ ministry never 


known. 
spoken 500 times. 


before acting on it. 


It is not strange, therefore, that 


SLOW PERCEPTION. 


It takes a long time to make a fact 
One authority says that few per- 
sons believe anything until it has been 
Gladstone said that the 
public required to be told a thing 20 times - 


the public has but just awaked to the 
realization that we are selling choice reproductions of the very rare 
historic furniture of the 18th century at the cost of ordinary modern 


furniture! 


Here is a Dining Room Table with Chairs. 


Do you know that we are 


selling this class of work at one-third off the prices charged by many cabinet 


makers ? 


A large number of Queen Anne and Georgian pieces are now on our floors. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 OANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 
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more than now was the mutual love of pas- 
tor and people tender and true. 

On Sunday, July 3, was celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, and 
upon July 4 his golden wedding. His peo- 
ple were generous in tokens of remembrance. 
Friends came from near and far with de- 
lightful expressions of loving regard. Happy 
were minister, wife, and people. 

Through all the days of the half-century 
very sweet has been his home life, in mut- 
ual loving devotion with the wife of his 
youth, who now survives him. In her sore 
bereavement she has the warm sympathy 
of a great multitude of friends. In his 
father’s footsteps follows their son, in a 
consecrated ministry now to our church in 
the important college city of Burlington, 
Vt. 

Blessed with good health, his ministry 
has been active to the very last. Through 
the passing summer his cup of work and 
joy was brimming full, in anniversary week 
conducting morning devotional service at 
King’s Chapel; as trustee of the Meadville 
School attending its annual meeting in 
June, and to the graduating class making 
a vigorous address, full of tender memories 
of bygone days; for a week at the annual 
meeting at the Isles of Shoals; upon the 
recent visit of the Grand Army veterans 
gladly conducting various parties to places 
of historic interest, and making to them 
several extempore addresses; upon the last 
Sunday of his life speaking upon Boston 
Common, while in his diary were noted fresh 
engagements for coming days. 

Suddenly he vanished. For him was ful- 
filled Mrs. Barbauld’s greeting to ‘‘Life,”’— 
“Say not ‘Good-night,’ but in some brighter 

clime 
Bid me ‘Good-morning,’”’ 


To him may be fitly applied the sentiment 
of Bonar’s ‘Everlasting Memorial,”— 


“Up and away, like the dew of the morning 
That soars from the earth to its home 
in the sun, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done.” 
RRS, 


Mr. Staples at the Isles of Shoals. 


At the recent conference at the Isles of 
Shoals Mr. Staples conducted one of the 
morning services in the little stone church. 
Nobody who was there will probably ever 
forget the wonderful uplifting of that half- 
hour of conference and prayer. The Scrip- 
ture lesson which gave the subject for the 
brief address has passed from my mind; but 
the reverent stillness of the place, the beauty 
of sky and sea, the tender words, the 
spiritual uplifting of his thought, the un- 
conscious revelation made to us of. his own 
saintly spirit in converse with the Infinite, 
all made it the one event of the conference 
to those who were there. 

His prayer, too, was an utterance that 
was possible only to one who had lived his 
life, who was consciously near its verge, and 
whose soul was attuned to highest harmonies, 
It was as if he was looking through the veil 
and had seen the glory that was so soon to 
be revealed. 
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I shall carry for a long time the memory 
of that service, the grave, solemn, uplifted 
face, the trembling speech, the radiant smile 
through tears but just restrained, and the 
crown over all of a good old age, ripened in 
the service of his Master. W. H.R. 


Fresh Eastern Massacres. 


History is now repeating itself. The new 
Armenian massacres are following the same 
course as those of ten years ago, beginning 
in Sassoun, where thousands have just been 
slaughtered, and spreading to city after city. 
Zekki Pacha, who was in command of the 
troops at Sassoun when the enormities were 
committed there in 1894, and who was after- 
ward decorated by the sultan, was reap- 
pointed by Abdul Hamid to the command 
of the army in the same region just before 
the recent massacres. In his speech in the 
French Chamber of Deputies the other day, 
Francis de Pressensé called attention to this 
fact and said, ‘‘It is not an. accidental 
explosion of fanaticism, but the systematic 
carrying out of a _ preconcerted plan,— 
the beginning over again of the crime 
which moved Europe so deeply ten years 
ago.” 

M. Leroy Beaulieu, in an address at a meet- 
ing held in Faneuil Hall during his recent 
visit to Boston, said :— 

“The massacres ordered by Sultan Hamid 
have not been forgotten. He seems to wish 
to solve the Armenian question by exter- 
minating the Armenians. Impunity has en- 
couraged him. Massacre has continued to 
be one of the favorite methods of Oriental 
policy. . ; . It is a critical time. The great 
massacres of a few years ago may be recom- 
menced on a still larger scale. We ought 
all to insist that the Armenian people shall 
not be abandoned to Mussulman fanaticism. 
Public opinion in America must support pub- 
lic opinion in Europe.” 

At the great international meeting on the 


| Armenian question held in London a few 


weeks ago, James Bryce said:— 

‘The sultan’s present policy is one of ex- 
termination. He is trying to suppress com- 
plaints by suppressing the peoples that com- 
plain. The worse his government becomes, 
the oftener he finds occasion to order mas- 
sacres.”’ 

The Bishop of Hereford, at the same meet- 
ing, expressed his joy at the popular indigna- 
tion manifested in France and Italy over 
these crimes, and added, “We have a right 
to believe that this cause has also much to 
hope from a great nation so generous, dis- 
interested, and fearless as the United States.” 
Many prominent public men of France, Italy, 
and England were represented at this meet- 
ing. All were agreed that the present state 
of things was intolerable and must be 
ended. 

After visiting Rome, London, and Berlin, 
the deputation of Armenian archbishops, it 
is said, will come to Washington, to urge 
our government to use its influence for the 
prevention of further massacres. It is a 
good time for them to make the request, 
just now when the United States has been 
obliged to send warships to the Mediter- 
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ranean to overawe the Turks into granting 
fair treatment to American schools, and 
while our ships, their immediate mission ac- 
complished, are still cruising in Eastern - 
waters. We might as well kill two birds 
with one stone. ‘The late Prof. E. A. Free- 
man has pointed out that, in dealing with 
the Turk, it is as easy to gain an ell as an 
inch: ‘“‘To mere talk he will not yield the 
inch; to force, of the resolute threat of 
force, he will at once yield the ell.” 

It is a disgrace to the civilized world that 
these atrocities should be allowed to go on 
year after year and generation after genera- 
tion. Gladstone on his eighty-fifth birthday, 
Dec. 29, 1894, said of the Armenian mas- 
sacres :— 

‘Do not let me be told that one nation has 
no authority over another. Every nation, 
and if need be every human being, has au- 
thority on behalf of humanity and of jus- 
tice. There is sttch a thing as the con- 
science of mankind at large, and the con- 
science is not limited even to Christendom. 
And there is a great power in the collective 
voice of outraged humanity.” Of the far 
less extensive Bulgarian atrocities, Gladstone 
wrote nearly thirty years ago:— 

“There is not a criminal in a European 
jail, there is not a cannibal in the South Sea 
Islands, whose indignation would not arise 
and overboil at the recital of what has been 
done. . . . That such things should be done 
once is a damning disgrace to the portion of 
our race which did them: that a door should 
be left open for their ever-so-barely possible 
repetition would spread that shame over 
the whole.” 

They have gone on ever since. Will the 
civilized world now at last rise up and shut 


the door? 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
DorcugsTer, Mass. 


The International Peace Congress. 


The Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress will meet in Boston the first week in . 
October, its sessions continuing during the 
week.. The congress opens on Monday, 
October 3. On Sunday, the previous day, 
the services in the leading Boston churches 
will be devoted to the peace cause. In the 
afternoon large special meetings will be 
held at Tremont Temple and elsewhere, 
with addresses by leading European. and 
American ministers, emphasizing the duties 
of the churches and religious men in the 
peace cause. In the evening there will 
be a musical prelude or consecration ser- 
vice at Symphony Hall: the Handel and 
Haydn Society, a chorus of over 400 voices, 
will sing, and there will be a full orchestra. 
In the distribution of tickets for this musi- 
cal service, which are free, preference will 
be given to those coming to the congress 
from outside Boston; and early application 
by mail to the Peace Congress Committee 
will be necessary to secure seats. 

On Monday, at Tremont Temple, the 
congress will be welcomed by Hon. Pat- 
trick A. Collins, mayor of Boston, Hon, 
John L. Bates, governor of Massachusetts, 
and Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
in behalf of the national government. The 
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deliberate meetings of the congress will be 
held at Tremont Temple every forenoon 
during the week. In the evenings there 
will be public meetings at Tremont Temple, 
Park Street Church, the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, and Faneuil Hall, devoted to the 
various aspects of the peace and arbitra- 
tion cause. 

The meeting on Tuesday evening will be 
devoted to the work and influence of The 
Hague Tribunal. Hon, Andrew D. White, 
chairman of the United States delegation 
at The Hague Conference, will preside; and 
there will be addresses by Sir John Mac- 
donell, professor of international law .in 
University College, London; M. Gustave 
Hubbard, member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies and editor of La Justice Inter- 
nationale, the French review devoted to the 
work of The Hague Tribunal; Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, one of the United States mem- 
bers of The Hague Tribunal, Hon. William 
I. Buchanan, chairman of the American 
delegation at the late Pan-American Con- 
gress, and others, It is hoped that’ Count 
Albert Apponyi, president of the Hungarian 
Chamber of Deputies and one of the mem- 
bers of The Hague Court for Austria~-Hun- 
gary, will be present at this meeting. 

Other meetings will be devoted to the 
Reduction of National Armaments, to Educa- 
tion, to the Mutual Relations of Races, and 
to the special interests and duties of Work- 
ingmen, of Business Men, and of Women. 
Among the leading women who will be pres- 
ent are the Baroness von Suttner of Austria, 
author of “Lay down your Arms’’; Miss 
Sophia Sturge of Birmingham; Mrs. W. P. 
Byles of Manchester; Frau Selenka of 
Munich; Countess Pétting of Austria; Dr. 
Yamei Kin of China; Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; and Miss 
Jane Addams. At the Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing for workingmen, Samuel Gompers, the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, will preside; and among the Euro- 
pean speakers will be Mr. Herbert Burrows 
of London, representing the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation; Mr. Peter Curran, rep- 
resenting the General Federation of Eng- 
lish Trade Unions; M. Claude Gignoux, 
representing the Copartnership — Societies 
of France; and M. Henri La Fontaine of 
the Belgian Senate. Details concerning 
the commercial meeting, the education meet- 
ing, and other meetings will be published 
later, The commercial meeting, addressed 
by strong representatives of important 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade 
and other leading men of affairs, will be of 
special significance. The meeting devoted 
to the principles which should control edu- 
cation for the creation of true international 
sentiment will be addressed by presidents 
of various universities and colleges and other 
leading teachers. 

On Friday evening there will be a festival 
and dinner with speeches at Horticultural 
Hall: tickets for the dinner will be sold to 
all who wish to attend at $2. On one after- 
noon a reception for the delegates will be 
given by the mayor of Boston. The after- 
noons will be devoted, in the main, to social 
entertainments and excursions, special ex- 
cursions being arranged for the, delegates 
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to Cambridge, Concord, Plymouth, and the 
historic points in Boston. 

Arrangements have been made with all 
of the railway lines of the United States 
east of Colorado, and most of the Canadian 
lines, by which they will sell tickets to Boston 
and return, for those coming to attend the 
Peace Congress, for one fare and a third, 
Those coming from the Pacific Coast may 
secure St. Louis Fair rates to St. Louis or 
Chicago, and thence the reduced rates to 
the congress. When the ticket is pur- 
chased, which should be at least twenty 
minutes before departure, the ticket agent 
will give the passenger a certificate which 
must be signed in Boston at the Peace Con- 
gress bureau and by the agent of the rail- 
roads at 67 Federal Street. Upon presen- 
tation of the certificate thus signed, a return 
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| ticket may be purchased at one-third the 


regular fare. Tickets for Boston will be 
issued from September 29 to October 5. 
The return journey must be begun not later 
than October 11. The Boston hotels of 
every rank are well known. Any prefer- 
ring boarding or lodging houses may in- 
quire at the Congress headquarters at Tre- 
mont Temple upon arrival, or address the 


Peace Congress Committee, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
All peace and arbitration societies and 


all religious, educational, philanthropic, in- 
dustrial, commercial organizations in 
sympathy with the general aims of the con- 
gress are entitled to send delegates, and 
are invited to do so; and amy individual 
friend of the cause may join the congress 
upon payment of $1. All are requested 
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It is peculiar to 
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to secure cards at the congress headquar- 
ters early, or by mail in advance—and this 
is recommended—from the congress com- 
mittee. 


Life Lost and Won. 


Count Tolstoi has lately told the story of 
an Assyrian king of old time who made war 
against a neighboring nation; and he burnt 
all their towns and he slaughtered their 
watriors, and he carried the people captives 
to his own land and sold them for slaves, 
and their king he made a prisoner and shut 
him up in a cage of iron, while he considered 
how he should put him to a cruel death. 
Then there came to him, in a vision of the 
night, an old man, and he stood beside his 
bed and questioned him of his intentions. 
And Assarkhadon told him all that was in 
his mind, and how he thought to make his 
captive die. But, said the old man, “ Lailie, 
your prisoner, he is yourself.” “Nay,” 
laughed the king, ‘I am I, and Lailie is 
Lailie; and to-morrow he shall be impaled 
on a sharp stake, and die in agony, and be 
eaten of the dogs.” ‘‘You and Lailie are 
one,’”’ said the old man. “It only seems to 
you that you are not Lailie and that Lailie 
is not you.” And he bid the king rise and 
follow him; and in his dreams he rose and 
followed, and presently they came to a font 
full of water. And, obedient to his guide, he 
stripped and entered the font; and the old 
man dipped him beneath the water. And, 
as he went under, lo! he was Lailie, and re- 
membered no more his former estate. The 
shame and ruin and sore suffering which he 
had inflicted were his own. And now the 
anguish of death was upon him, and he saw 
the stake on which his friends had died made 
ready for his own body; and, weakened by 
hunger and confinement, he forgot how he 
had resolved to die a man, and he fell upon 
his knees and sobbed and prayed tovbe de- 
livered from the torture prepared before his 
eyes. But, in the midst of his agony, there 
came to him a troubled consciousness that 
it was not himself who was to die; and he 
asked, ““Who am I? Surely it is a dream! 
I am not Lailie: I am his conqueror, the 
mighty Assarkhadon.” Anda. voice said, 
“You are Lailie, and you are Assarkhadon.”’ 
And, as the voice reaches him, he lifts his 
head out of the water; for it is but a few 
instants that the long experience of misery 
has lasted. And the old man spoke: “Have 


you now understood that your captive is | 
yourself, and yourself the warriors you) 


butchered, and yourself all those you have 
imprisoned and tortured? You think of life 
as if it were yours alone; but I have drawn 
aside the veil of the delusion, and have made 
you see that, by doing evil to others, you do 
it to yourself also. Life is one in all, and 
you have in yourself but a portion of the 
common life. You can improve life in your- 
self only by destroying the barriers that 
divide your life from that of others, and by 
thinking of others as yourself, and: loving 
and caring for them.” 

Then the king awoke from his sleep, and 
he gave orders that Lailie and the rest should 
be set at liberty. And on the third day he 
resigned his throne to his son, and betook 


life of all. 
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him to the desert, there to meditate on the 
great truth he had been taught in the dream. 
And afterward he went through the towns 
and villages, preaching to the people that 
all life is one, and that men harm themselves 
when they do evil to others. 

Such is the story very briefly told, a parable 
to illustrate the teaching of Jesus,—“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” says Saint Paul. 
“So fulfil,” he adds, ‘the law of Christ.” 
It is not one precept of Jesus among many 
others, like ‘‘Be not anxious for the mor- 
row,” “Ask, and it shall be given you,” 
“Judge not that ye be not judged.” It is 
the whole of his teaching, and doing it we 
“fulfil,” keep completely, his law. And else- 
where Paul says, “He that loves his neighbor 
has fulfilled the law.” 

But why should I love my neighbor? Be- 
cause he is lovable, because he has qualities 
which commend him to me and please me? 
But that is not to love him “‘as myself”; 
for I do not love myself because I am good 
or kind or agreeable or virtuous, but just 
because I am myself. And why should I 
bear the burdens of others? Have I not 
burden enough of my own? And, if I bear it 
manfully, have I not done all that is reason- 
able and right? ‘True indeed, unless it be 
that my neighbor and myself are really one, 
that his life and mine are not distinct and 
independent, that his pain is mine, that the 
individual life is only part of the larger life 
of which we are all partakers. 

And, if so, then in very fact ‘“‘He that saves 
his life loses it”’ ; for he shuts himself off from 
his kind; isolates the part from the whole 
to which it belongs, shrinks up and shrivels 
into the insignificance of his single self, 
which tends to nothingness. His life is as 
that of the flower which fades and dies. 

_ And, ‘‘He who loses his life, his self saves 
it.”’ He gains the life of all in exchange for 
his own small part. He becomes one with 
humanity, with God. Of such the apostle 
writes, ‘“We know that we have passed out 
of death into life,’ because we have lost the 
old, narrow, self-centred, immature life. So 


dove is dying to self; it is a growing out of 
rself, as we grow out of infancy, childhood, 


youth; it is coming into the fuller, diviner 
And he who loves truly can say 
with Jesus, ‘‘I and my Father are one,” I 
am one with all and with God, who is ‘‘in 
all and over all.” P 

CHARLES HARGROVE. 
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Rev. Charles Noyes. 


After more than twenty years of service 
Rev. Charles Noyes has resigned his pas- 
torate of the First Church (Unitarian) of 
North Andover, Mass. During his long 
stay in town, Mr. Noyes has won not only 
the regard of his own parishioners, but the 
respect and esteem of the people of the 
different religious denominations in town, 
such as is seldom accorded to a minister 
of the liberal faith. It will be hard for his 
society to find a man that will make his 
place good. Being a _ profound scholar, 
he,preached able sermons, and will be greatly 
missed not only in the pulpit and Sunday- 
school, but in the homes of his people, and 
especially in those homes that have known 
sickness and sorrow; and these homes now 
number nearly the whole congregation. 
He was a_pastor in the true sense of the 
term, and possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree the faculty of saying the right word 
at the fitting time. Although advanced 
in years, he took great interest in the youth 
of his flock, and was one that they could 
look to as a true friend without reserve. 
Some eighteen months ago Mr. Noyes asked 
to be relieved from his work on account of 
ill-health; but after granting him a vaca- 
tion during the summer months his people 
prevailed upon him to continue his work 
with them, and, when at last he felt com- 
pelled to resign, they voted to relieve him 
from active work and elected him as their 
life pastor,—‘‘ pastor emeritus.” 


Ministers’ Institute. 


The programme is now practically com- 
pleted, and lacks but a few items to be ready 
for final announcement. 

Among much that is attractive, special 
mention may now be made of some features 
of the programme. There will be ample 
allowance for discussion of the papers. 
This important and valuable part of such 
a meeting has been provided for. 

The Herbert Spencer anniversary will have 
recognition; and after Dr. Dodson’s paper, 
“The -Spencerian Philosophy: An Appre- 
ciation,” it is hoped that there will be criti- 
cism from the favorable and the adverse 
points of view of Herbert Spencer. 

Immortality will be discussed by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer and by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage. The former will take it as “A 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
. ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Chapter in the ‘Survival of the Fittest.’” 
The latter will give some results of the in- 
vestigations in which he is so greatly inter- 
ested in an address on ‘“‘The Present-day 
Outlook as to Continued Existence after 
Death.” Each will be prepared to answer 
questions. 

Another important feature of the pro- 
gramme will be reviews of recent philosoph- 
ical and religious works. Among them will 
be Holtzmann’s “Life of Jesus,” Sabatier’s 
“Religions of Authority,” Robertson’s 
“Regnum Dei,’’ James’s ‘‘Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” 

There are other features which are equally 
worthy of special mention. But space 
forbids extended notice of all at this time. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


LET US REMEMBER, 

1. That September is the rallying month 
for Sunday-schools. Even where one has 
been maintained throughout the summer, 
the opening of the autumn means the revival 
of interest and the creation of plans. Those 
who have the welfare of the church at heart 
will see that the Sunday-school is started 
straight and sure on its course for the next 
year. 

2. That the annual contribution to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is a matter 
of good will, loyalty, and co-operation, 
Strike out this organization, and you have 
a fatal defect in the working forces of the 
Unitarian denomination. Religious fervor 
plus intelligence is the watchword of our day 
in the realm of religion. The Sunday-school 
is the educational department and should be 
progressively maintained by aiding the work 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

3. If a joint contribution is made by the 
church and the Sunday-school, all the better. 
The parents have sometimes more at stake 
than the children. The support of the Sun- 
day School Society is more a duty falling on 
the adult than on the child. It is the pro- 
vision made by the generation passing away 
for the one following behind that our suc- 
cessors shall be properly trained in religious 
matters. 

4. The support of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society means a distinct sympathy 
with those factors in modern life which make 
for character and civilization. True citizen- 
ship in this country must embody something 
more than mere smartness. Conscience, in- 
tegrity, and high standards are not entirely 
the gift of home and public schools. Ethical 
and spiritual sanctions are necessary, and 
they can be fully enforced only by religious 
and moral education. 

5. If you wish to see the churches of the 
Unitarian faith continue into a more spacious 
future, do not fail to aid, personally and 
financially, the Sunday School Society. It 
is the gateway through which the new re- 
cruits pass. 

6, Please remember that the financial year 
of this organization closes September 30. 
Due notice should be given of the taking of 
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the collection so that there may be a partici- 
pation in it by all who desire to give. 

7. Individual life memberships are solic- 
ited. Any one sending ten dollars to the 
funds of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety will receive a certificate specifying his 
or her life membership with the organiza- 
tion, There is many a faithful Sunday- 
school teacher who might well be honored 
in this way by those who hold her services 
in high esteem. 

8. The fact is not as widely known as it 
should be that the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has absorbed the Western Sunday- 
School Society, and is doing its best to main- 
tain vigorous headquarters at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. There is now no division 
of interest or of territory in the work of our 
society. It is all under one administration 
and seeks to treat all sections alike, from 
San Francisco to Boston. 

g. In making new plans, it is well to re- 
member that the publications of our society 
are of such a varied nature as to meet the 
demands of all schemes. We do not attempt 
to compel the adoption of any particular 
system. We have sought to provide reliable 
material on all those subjects which should 
be studied in a modern Sunday-school. 
The encouragement of such progressive meas- 
ures by our ministers and superintendents 
would seem to be a natural consequence. 
We hope to do still better if we are ade- 
quately supported. 

10, The directors of our society aim to 
work with all other branches. We find that 
our correspondence comes from members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, workers 
in the Women’s Alliance, officers of the Uni- 
tarian Association, supporters of the Tem- 
perance Society, who represent the organ- 
ized conditions of our churches. Our lines 
of supply and demand cross all the pathways 
of denominational activity. 

In view of these considerations, which I 
venture to recall in a summary, is it unrea- 
sonable to hope fora generous financial sup- 
port? The month of September will tell the 
story, and I earnestly beseech the brethren 
of the ministry, and all good friends of the 
Sunday-school cause, to find ample place for 
our appeal that we may receive the help we 
so steadily need. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held, as already 
announced, in Fairhaven, Mass., Wednesday 
evening and Thursday, Octover 26 and 27. 
The hospitality of the Fairhaven parish has 
been cordially extended, and we shall have 
the pleasure of using the beautiful Rogers 
Memorial Church, to be dedicated September 
20. There is also the attractive parish house 
at our service. Both edifices are affec- 
tionate tributes to a mother’s memory, and 
notable examples of fine taste in architecture. 
The programme will be duly announced. Of 
late years these autumnal gatherings have 
been exceedingly interesting, judging by the 
testimony of those who attend. ‘There is an 
opportunity afforded for papers by experts 
which does not exist in the anniversary meet- 
ing. : 

This year the discussion will. be renewed 
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on the subject of changing the time of the 
annual meeting from autumn to Anniversary 
Week in May. The annual meeting is dis- 
tinguished from the May meeting by the 
election of officers, presentation of the treas- 
urer’s report for the year, and matters per- 
taining to the affairs of the corporation. If 
the change is finally voted, this will not 


Business Notices, 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Roous Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer for it. Take no other. 


Toronto, Can.— Our children are very much delighted 
with the silver stars, and those who failed to receive for 
the first two months have been faithful in attendance 
since.—Mrs. M. G. WuirTr. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Joel H. Metcalf is 34 
Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Boston, at the Barnard Memorial, 2gth ult., by Rev. 
Hs eee Joseph E. Hodgkins and Isabella M. 

mith. 

In Dorchester, 30th ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
George C. Ingram of Spokane, Wash., and Sarah A. 
Fobes of Dorchester. 

In Dorchester, 3st ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Frank Choate Hincks and Jennie May Divoll. 


Deaths. 


At Boston, 1st inst., George Channing Holt, aged 44 
years and 10 months. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Chapel 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail, 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

¥ change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. eS S. Reap, High- 
land Springs. Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


M®*5: JAS. E. BAGLEY (widow of Rev. J. E. 
, Bagley, late of Wollaston, Mass.), who is now 
living in Brittany, N. France, where the scenery is superb 
and the climate very mild, but bracing, wishes for 3 or 4 
children or young people to educate with her own. 
French spoken entirely. ‘The house is large and modern, 
with large lawn and tennis courts, and near the sea. 
Highest references. Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. 
J. E. BaGuiey, Chalet Newport, Dinard St. Enogat, Brit- 
tany, France. 


WANTED. 
A lady would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly lady. Address “H,’’ Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston- 


POSITION as companion, tutor, governess, or 

mother’s helper wanted by a yousy. woman of 
twenty. Has taught Latin, history, etc., in high school. 
Refers to Miss Flora L. Close,25 Beacon Street. Address 
‘C.,” 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WINTER IN THE BERKSHIRES, 


TO LET.—The late Dr. William H. Thayer’s resi- 
dence, on CRESTALBON FARM, Lanesboro, Mass., 
half-hour by trolley from Pittsfield, and in thoroughly 
rural, retired, picturesque surroundings. House is fur- 
nace-heated, modern appointments, 10 rooms (6 bed- 
rooms), ample piazza. ill be let completely furnished, 
with possession October 1. Apply on premises or by 
letter to EDWARD T. FISHER, Crestalbon Home 


School, Berkshire P. O., Mass. 
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obliterate the autumn meeting: it will con- 
tinue under altered conditions. 

The discussion last year on this matter 
was not decisive. Many of the delegates 
were unprepared to cast a final vote. The 
argument for the change is chiefly based on 
the desire to wheel the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society into line with all the other 
Unitarian organizations which hold their 
annual meetings in May at Boston. The 
chief argument on the other side, for retain- 
ing the present date, is that such a course 
maintains the individual life of the Sunday 
School Society and emphasizes its affairs. 
An added reason is that possibly the autumn 
meeting would suffer in interest and attend- 
ance by the change. 

Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


September is here. Labor Day has come 
and gone, and now the serious side of life pre- 
sents itself again. ‘There is so much for us 
to do that we scarcely know where to begin, 
and just before we become blinded with 
work it is well for us to take our bearings 
and consider how far we have gone. No one 
can do intelligent progressive work without 
stopping occasionally to see what he has ac- 
complished and to plan what he intends to 
accomplish next. Now in this coming winter 
what are we going to do and why, and how 
are we going to do it? 

Perhaps this last clause, ‘“‘How are we 
going to do it,” is the most important ques- 
tion to consider. Every one has good reso- 
lutions; but it is often amazing to see how 
those resolutions are carried out! How often 
have we seen people start out, determined to 
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accomplish great feats, but lay out such a 
tremendous amount that they become dis- 
couraged and give up quite soon! How often 
have we ourselves thought out the right plan 
of action, and then, after getting to work, 
become side-tracked by temporary interests! 
If people would only lay their plans in their 
sane and cool-headed moods, and then stick 
to those plans through all their periods 
of uncertainty and excitement, they would 
generally succeed in their undertakings. 

It is just the same with a union. Many a 
union starts out in September full of life, 
enthusiasm, and ambition. But ambition 
for what? The members don’t know, the 
officers don’t know, nobody knows. A 
number of good suggestions for the winter’s 
work are made, all the members have some 
ideas of what should be done, and finally 
they conclude to do everything. The result 
is that the strength of the union is dissipated 
in lots of useless little undertakings, and 
nothing is accomplished. Now, if those 
members would consider the ability of the 
union and the need of different kinds of work, 
and then decide to do some one or two things 
during the winter and do them well, the re- 
sults would be more than encouraging. No 
union can live without some work, and no 
union can live happily without successful 
work. 


I should like to bring the 1904-05 Topic 
Lists to the attention of every one, especially 
to the attention of union secretaries. As the 
responsibility of making the lists known to 
members rests with the secretaries, we have 
mailed, free, a copy toeach one, I hope that 
every union will give the lists careful con- 
sideration, and send orders to me. The 
price of the lists is 14. cents apiece and postage. 

EmiLty B. OSBORN, 
Secretary. 


25 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. C. G. Miller of Jamaica Plain preached 
in the First Church of Boston on September 
4, and he also preached on the Common 
in the afternoon. 


Rev. John Cuckson of Plymouth, Mass., 
will preach in the First Unitarian Church 
of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 11, 10.45 A.M. 


There will be an informal meeting of the 
“Brotherhood of the Daily Life” at the 
Morgan Memorial (lower room), Boston, on 
Sunday, September 11, at 7 P.M. All the 
friends are invited. 


Meetings. 

Boston’ CoMMON PREACHING.—The ser- 
vices during August were conducted by Rey. 
Messrs. B. F. McDaniel, W. S. Key, B. R. 
Bulkeley, C. G. Miller, J. T. Sunderland, 
C, W. Wendte, W. S. Jones, and C. A. 
Staples. Mr. Staples spoke earnestly and 
tenderly on prayer, in what proved to be his 
last public utterance. The following Sunday 
Mr. Wendte, out of a friendship of thirty-five 
years, paid a tribute to Brother Staples, and 
drew lessons from his life before a large 
audience which was visibly impressed. 
Next Sunday, September 11, the last service 
will be held, with Rev. Messrs. H. T. Secrist 
and C. R. Eliot as the speakers. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon: Services will, be resumed Sun- 
day, September 11, at 10.45 A.M. Dr. 
Lyon returned from England July 15, and 
has been since then at West Falmouth, Mass. 


'e. 
= eg 
Me 


“Makes Cooking Easy’ 


Because They Are 
Famously Good 


Every seven minutes in the day a 
new Glenwood is made and sold 


Glenwood 


Leading Dealers Sell them Everywhere as the Standard Range, 
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Hut, Mass.—John H. Lathrop: On Fri- 
day evening, September 2, a concert was 
given in the Yacht Club “for the perpetua- 
tion of Unitarian summer services on the 
Hull Peninsula.’ Very fine music was 
furnished by artists on the harp, ’cello, and 
violin, and two sopranos kindly sang. As 
the expenses were slight, one hundred and 
twenty-one dollars and ninety-four cents 
($121.94) were cleared. The fourth season 
of the services closed Sunday, with the usual 
morning service in the town hall. and the 
afternoon service at Bayside. 


VINEYARD Haven, Mass.—Stevens Me- 
morial Chapel has recently been enlarged 
to install a very pretty organ. August 28 
Mr. Percy C. Miller, organist of Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, ave a great pleasure to a 
large congregation by his rendition of sev- 
eral choice selections. The annual fair 
and a special entertainment for the organ 
fund were both enjoyable and financially 
successful. 


A Wreath of Corpses. 


A clever, handsome woman, kindly dis- 
posed enough to be singing for a Settlement 
Club, wears around her hat a complete wreath 
of smashed humming-birds. Not only their 
feathers, whose beauty might for a moment 
make us forget their background of death, 
but the wretched little creatures’ dislocated 
wings and dried heads, with staring glassy 
eyes, so ugly in their unnaturalness as to 
call any one’s attention to the anomaly. 

To kill for ornament is a thing no creature 
does but man, and men have ceased to do 
that in civilized races. As intelligence in- 
creases, as education extends, as the higher 
sympathies develop, the associative idea of 
death and pain becomes stronger than the 
sensuous effect of color, 

But our women in this respect are not 
civilized. Their love for beads and spangles 
shows the true savage in his harmless weak- 
ness; and their indifference to cruelty, even 
in its frankest exhibition, shows that savage 
in darker colors. 

Fur may be essential to our comfort. 
Beady-eyed heads and flaunting tails of little 
dead beasts are not. They are not beauti- 
ful, any more than a string of scalps, and 


they belong to the same era.—Woman’s | 


Journal. 


We should never have had the Panama 
hat but for the quick-fingered Indians of 
the Isthmus of Panama. Even to-day their 
secret process for seasoning the grass blades 
used in weaving these hats remains un- 
rivalled. Basket-makers of the same region 
make baskets which will hold water without 
leaking,—another invention which is quite 
beyond us. 


A manifesto on the evils of cigarette 
smoking has been issued in London, signed 
by the distinguished scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
and by a number of other notable people, 
including military officers, bishops, members 
of Parliament, head masters of famous 
schools, presidents and secretaries of chari- 
table and reformatory institutions, and many 
eminent medical men. They speak of the 
cigarette habit as a matter of national con- 
cern. ’ 
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The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
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pecially desirable. 
lustrated Year-Book. 
Address Box 1715. 


25 girls, 


$700 a year. Il- 
References required. 


Principals: John MacDuftie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutffie, A.B. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Neicusor, By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. - 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL Mgtuop: How it 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. American UniTarranismM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. . 

CuHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
a yment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. : 

. THe BreatH oF Lirz. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

. Liperat CHRIsTIANITY AS MOorTIvg-PowgR. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

Joszry Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

HAT O'‘cLocK 1s IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sour with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 

Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons ON Reyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. THgopore Parker’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred, 

. A Workinc Tueory 1n Ernics. | By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THe CHRISTIAN NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL, By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

. THe Unity oF THE CuristiAN Cuurcn. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tae Superstirious AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. _ By 
os James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers 272 Congress St. Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young’and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 


|meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 


inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and cmitieh 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, = som Boston 


$008 


Pleasantrics, 


To judge from what an old lady recently 
wrote her pastor, there is still need of a re- 
vised theodicy. Speaking of a bereavement 
she remarked, ‘‘But we know thatthe ways 
of Providence are unscrupulous.’”’—Congre- 
gationalist. : 


A Jew was selling a clock to a German, and 
to commend it, said it would run eight days 
without winding. ‘‘Vat you say! Eight 
days mitout vindin’?” ‘Yes, eight days 
without winding.” ‘‘Den how long would 
it run mit vindin’?” ‘ 


A man giving religious instruction to a 
negro boy told him about the wonderful 
things that happened in Judea in the days 
before the New ‘Testament was written. 
“Boss,” said the boy, “how long ago did them 
things happen?” “About nineteen hundred 
years.” ‘Golly, how time do fly!” 


Some senators were laughing in the cloak- 
room the other day over a good story just 
told by Senator Spooner. In the midst of 
the laughter Mr. Allison said, ‘Say, Spooner, 
is that one of Depew’s stories?” “No, not 
yet,’’ was the quick response from the Wis- 
consin man. And the senators laughed 
again, 


In White Haven, Pa., an up-to-date evan- 
gelist decorated the rocks along the Lehigh 
River with Biblical texts done in yellow paint. 
On a large rock facing the road he painted 
in letters a foot high, ““What Are You Going 
To Do After Death?” A week later an enter- 
prising advertiser came along and painted 
underneath it, ‘‘Use Dalton Oil. Good for 
Burns.” 


Horace T. Eastman, the inventor of the 
locomotive pilot, tells this story. He was 
sitting in a drug-store waiting to get a pre- 
scription filled, when a young Irishman en- 
tered. The Irishman pointed to a stack of 
green castile soap and said, ‘‘Oi want a loomp 
o’ that.’’ ‘‘Very well, sir,” said the clerk. 
“Will you have it scented or unscented?” 
“Oi’ll take ut with me,’ said the Irishman. 


Richard Strauss taught his young son the 
piano keyboard by the inductive system. 
When the boy had learned the notes, Strauss 
began to review the lesson and asked, “‘Now, 
Henry, show me a flat.”” Henry figured it 
out. ‘‘Where is G-sharp?” That was easy. 
After some more questions about sharps and 
flats Strauss said, ‘‘And where is C-flat?” 
Henry looked at the keyboard curiously, put 
his finger on C and next on B, then examined 
the piano closely and replied, ‘‘I don’t know, 
papa; but I guess it’s gone down in that 
crack between B and C.” 


The chairman who introduced Gen. 
Fred Grant at the recent luncheon of the 
public school’ principals of Chicago, made 
what he considered a neat little speech. 
‘“When Fred Grant was a boy at West Point,” 
he said, “his father, the famous general, 
wrote to the commander for a report of his 
progress. ‘You need not worry,’ was the 
reply, ‘your son is getting better marks in 
everything than you ever had in anything.’” 
“That story is true,” said Gen. Grant in 
response, ‘‘but there is a mistake of one gen- 
eration. J am the general who wrote to the 
commandant, and my son is the one whose 
father had such poor marks, But never 
mind, Mr, Chairman, It is allin the family.” 
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BIGELOW 
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